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MAURY’S 
Physical Geography. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


No text-book on Physical Geography has such an attraction and charm for 
student and reader as Maury’s. The progress of science anticipated by the author 
has rendered desirable the preparation of a revised edition of his work. This 
revision has now been made by Dr. MyTTON Maury, whom the author himself selected 
» revise a former work of his on Physical Geography, and who is himself a scientific 
holar of broad attainments and large experience in teaching. 

The reviser has received, in the prosecution of his work, the counsel of many 
eminent scientists and experienced educators. He has sought to meet the demands 
of the schools for brief books, by abridging somewhat the earlier edition, without, 
however, impairing its completeness. It thus forms a 


SHORTER COURSE 
for such as desire it. 
The volume is an imperial 8vo, like the previous editions, though of fewer pages. 
It has numerous instructive and 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
and twenty-five pages. of 
COLORED MAPS, 
of which nineteen are full-page. 


Sample copies will be furnished to teachers for examination with a view to 
introduction, at the introduction price, $1.20. Address, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHINC CO., 
















ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Barnes’s New National 


READERS. 


Tobe Ready in Whole or in Part for the 
Fall Term of 1883. 


This new series of School Readers, prepared after a most careful and*exhaustive 








examination into the actual wants of the Public Schools of America, and the gather- 
ing together of the best ideas of some of the most eminent educators of the country, 
is now far advanced in preparation, and copies will soon be ready for distribution. 

In point of mechanical execution, priating, binding, etc., the series will stand 
unexcelled, The illustrations are the most beautiful that were ever put into a school 
text-book. They are the productions of the best artists in the country, and include 
examples from CHURCH, BEARD, SOL. Eryince, Geo. Waite, J. G. Brown, FREN- 
ZENY, CaRY, LIPPINCOTT and others. 

ta" Teachers and Scheol Officers desiring or contemplating a change of Readers, 
are respectfully invited to look into the merits of BaRNEs’s New NATIONAL READERS 
before deciding. Specimen pages-of the First READER, now ready, will be sent 
postpaid, gratis, to all teachers desiring to examine with a view to introduction 


A.S. BARNES &CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK OR CHICAGO. 





19 Murray St., New York. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 


It will pay teachers and others in form- 
ing classes or starting new schools to 
write to us for their books, as we have 
Readers, Arithmetics, etc., etc., which 
we can sell at one fourth of the regular 
price, a little used but just as good for 
useas new books. We also have new 
books, at almost one half the regular 
price. We will buy and wee School 
Books. 


WILLIAM H, KEYSER & CO., 
& W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


two weeks, and orders for a large part of 





It Will Pay AGENTS 


To represent our publications at their County Institute, or Normal Institute this 
summer. Besides the JoURNAL, INSTITUTE, and First TEACHING, we pu 


COL. PARKER’S “TALKS ON TEACHING.” 
A new edition on heavier paper, isnow ready. The large first edition was sold ~ 


once, sending $1.00 for sample copy of “ Talks om Teaching,” and copies o ‘~ 


E, L. KELLOGG & CoO., 


School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We can supply you with a full line of stand- 
ard miscellaneous works, in exchange for any 
SCHOOL, or COLLEGE Text Books you may 
wish to dispose of, thus affording you a favorable 
hy sey | of procuring or replenishing your 

bons. nd us memorandum of your Books 
siving dates, condition, etec., and we will submi 


the second edition are nowin. Appl 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City. 





21 Park Place, New York. 








Gentlemen : I received the 
after a fair trial of them I can say 
mend them to my professional hale | 





FROM A CELEBRATED ENGRAVER IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


4 Dixe lead pencils of various 


pans, om gad 
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‘Yours Trul JOHN SARTAIN. 
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sending 10 cents, in stamps. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 
but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write to us for samples, 


5 te OIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


PENCILS, 
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R.&J. BECK, 


1016 Chestnut St_/Phills. 


Microscopes and 
all Aecessories and 
Apparatus, Pho- 
tographic Outfits 


for mateurs, 
acles, Eye- 
lasses, Opera, & 


ifarine Glasses, 





EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 


CHEMICALLY PURE 


CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, 
Schools, and Laboratories, 


Supplied with the best goods at the lowest priecs. 
Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur-% 


maces, a maces, a specialty in manufacture, 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES. = 
BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 
REVOLVING BLACKBOARDS. 
LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth.) 


These goods are in constant use by the Board 
of Education of New York City, (in every Public 
School), and have been for the past twelve years, 
which is a sufficient guarantee as to their durabil- 
ity and perfection. 

Patented and Manufactured only by the 


N. Y, SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0., 


191 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Send for Catalogue. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS, 


By J. W. FREEMAN, 
Supt., Schools, Woodstock, Ohio. 


Just out, fer use in Schools and Families, two 
hundred beautiful cards one thousand leading 
points in Political and Physical Geography, ina 
neat box, with full directions for use. Import- 
ant facts fixed upon the mind by an entirely new 
and original method. Used by the author for 
years with remarkable cumems. Every teacher 
and parent should have a set. 

Sent by return mail for One Dollar. Address 


FREEMAN & RIDDLE. 
Woodstock, Ohio. 
Agents wanted, Positively the best selling thing out. 


are extensivel 
Our School Aids — J practical Vea 
ers for conducting schools in good = order. 
No. 1, ineindes | 12 jp lasmees ¢ elegant artistic - a 
celsior cards, 50 e beautiful gold and tinted chromo 
porset #178; half tL Set No.3 tel 8 awe 
rset alf se 0. ne es 1% 
Pregant floral cards, 50 floral 


ora! prett; 

merit cards, and my ‘credit cards, price per set $1. haif 

Chromo and flora! school re- 

irda and flowers, — Eg price 
animals, birds, No. iM, 

baskets, and hoe Ts, 16c. No, 48, s‘Sihics, flowers 

No. 34, pinks and roses.l0c. No. 30, medium 

boys, and flowers, 15c. No. 13, hand boquets 

roses, for get-me-nots, etc., 20c. No. 17, 

ibe. No.56, Poses, straw ‘oN ete, 
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ng roses, 1 

16c. No. 9, blooming roseson gold c 44, 

hand ots lets, 30¢ No. 62 large sizes, b ilies, te — 
ers, etc, 30c. No. li, full Woy sesea, lillies, os 
Bde. No. 60, lady slip flowers, 35c. No. 

rer in baskets, 30c. of birds, atu 

ae. No. 52, 4 seasons, “250. yay roses, 

, 25c. No. si panstes, ps pinks end itiies on gold card, 

She. No. 54 flowers, children, rabbits, etc., 40c. No. 33) 

sae mneee roses 50c. No. 35, blooming Moss roses on 

I ogee. 60c. No.37, book marks, birds and flowers 

set samples lie. All posta by mail 

Stamps —- Ty, Phoenix Publishing Co., Warren, Pa 


Banners in Silk and Gold. 


eo]. % R. LAMBe 


59 Carmine St., N. Y. 
pe ee 


Handbook sent, by mazl, free. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC., 


490 Hudson Street, New York, 


ChAD New Stytes: Gold Beveled EHdge and 


Ctromo Visiting Cards, finest quality, larg es 
too AfSinavilie 


tet; ae ices. ee chromos with 
oan ‘onsen pr ae 
G LOBES A Segoe, HB ih 
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Importers and Manufacturers of 





F.W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. Fulton and William Streets, New York. 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF 


Artists’ Materials. 


Fine Brushes for Oiland Water Colors, Finely pre- 
pared Artists’ Colors in Tubes, Canvas, Academy 
Boards, Sculptors’ Materials, Mathematical 
Instruments, and Engineers’ Supp‘‘es. 


COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 


Fred’k W. Devoe, James F. Drummond, J. Seaver Page. 











6 Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 


solici 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


Importer and Manufacturer or 


SCHDOLAND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; oe sale at lowest rate for best goods. . Correspondence 


NEW YORK, 




















For Fine Writing, No. 1,303, and Ladies, 170. 
398, and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, 
py Faleon, 878, 908.° Other Styles to suit all hands. 
iF Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on applicati on. 


JOSEPH GILLO TT & SONS, $1 John St., N.Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agen 


For Broad Writing 294 








Baker, Pratt & Co., 


General School Furnishsrs, 
19 BOND STREET, NEW YORE. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE CELEBRATED 


““TRIUMPH”’ 
Dovetailed Desks, 
And Improved 

Methods of Seating. 


ALSO MANUFACCURERS OF THE 
improved Eureka Liquid Siating, 
whieh gives the only perfect Blackboard suriace. 

GLOBES, 
ORRERIES, TEL- 
, LURIANS, MAPS, 
~ CHARTS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, ETC. 

The latest Inventions in 
School Apparatus for 
every Grade of School. 


Special circulars of the 
5 above free on application. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue of 183 Kes, contain- 
ing a —— of everything for Schools, mail- 
ed for 25 cents. 


BAKER, PRATT &CO., 19 Bond St., N. ¥. 


| fale Chic School Desk 






















Beentaaspied nal re-adopted 
the Board of fie Shon St. 
Louis and other fooding cities. 
Also Globes, » Charte 

ae ckboar ers, Liqu Slat- 
"for Crrfcass and Specimen copy ofthe 

or Circulars an ecimen oO! 
Journal of Education, 


On aen, J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DioundI Writing 
ee en a 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS) 
Sold for $1.50 at all Stationers, or at 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON ST..NX EW YORK. 

















“1S THE BEST It THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im. 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, ing larger ite im POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONR, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
Se the msual styles, are umrivaled. The 

@ UPRIGHT has pat me | 
rad PATENTED METALLAC acTION, Which 
vents the possibility of Lbochroensdivtal 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREEOOMB!: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 186 Tremont St, 
NEW JORK, BOSTON, 
Mention thus paper 





The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad. 
dition of all the em. 
bellishments and im. 











STEEL 


FSTERBROD —4 
~<a 


Leading Numbers: 14 048, 130, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers, 

THR ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN ©O.,' 
No 26 Joba St., New York. 
for handsome lllustrated stand. 
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myinreeciige SSeS or 


HUGHES’ — 


NEW WALL MAP 


Prepared expressly for School nse under the 
personal supervision of WILLIAM HU GH, 
F. BR. G. 8. (late Professor of Geography in 
King’s College, London), whose name is 

itself a passport to the aecuracy and merit 
of any work on Geography. The N AMR, 
are introduced with great judgment, ang 
free from the common fault of overcrowding, 
The physical features are boldly and dis. 
tinctly delineated, and the political bound, 
ries are carefully colored. They are adapted 
to any series of geographies, no keys bein 
required. : 





Mounted on Strong Cloth, with Rollers, Colored ane 
Varnished. § uniformly 54 x 68 teochen < 


World on Mercator’s Projection. 
World in Hemisphere. 
North America. England and Wak; 


South America. Scotland. 
Europe. Ireland. 

Asia. British Isles. 
Africa. Australia and 
Palestine. New Zealand. 


The United States, drawn from the lates 
Gévernutent Surveys, now ready. 


BOSTON: Po" “toSsromdad 
NEW YORK : 


A. Lovell & Co., 
PHIL » Peun. School 8 
ee 


16 Astor Place. 
ly Co 
8 Arch Street, 
. 
Choice. Text-Books, 
“EACH UNSURPASSED IN ITS CLASS, 
Harrison’s French Syntax. A Critic:! 


Study of the French ob ieee on the basis 
of Biousrd Mats th “Practic cal Exer- 


Co, 
Street, 





cises.. By, Proftiome A’ Hi mof Wash 
ington and Ane University. $2.00. _ 
me haa poem noth hithe 
to tn Aifed any ching Wkefthe o> pane rn ions 
It about na ne hande af or hers.” — Prof. Whit 
ney. of Yale. 
Baldwin’s Literature and 


Liter ticism. Designed for the 

use SE Beflools a Vober. ol. 3, Posts 

630 pages; Vol. 2, Prose, 530 pages; each. $2. 

“ This aeopaes wont uoeks co Engi ~~ for 
as for stu 

= mee ) that we have ever 


Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution 
or How to Rea@and S . Part 1, Theoreti 
cal; Part 2, Vocal Culture; Part 3, He ‘ps to 
the "Study; ‘Part 4 4, Readings and Recitals. $1.25. 


“ Lhave never met with any other book on the sub- 
ject that can be compares with it for genera) useful 
'—Prof. James ‘Hungerford. 


Reily’ s The Artist and His Mission. 
itudy in Aisthetics, $1.50. 
on. After a careful reading, Iam free to commend it as 


as may desire to get an insight into the true ends and 
oe of esthetic culture.“ —Prof, 7. C. Porter, of la 


Body, Si Leacons in German. A Manual 
the German Language es; ly adapted 
for beginners. By Augustin Knofiach. $1.00. 


“It is a model of conciseness and clearness of ex 
ts d are marked by precision, and 
illustrations by aptnens.” —San Francisco Evening 





2” Special liberal terms for Examination 
and Introduction. Corespondence Invited. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. 
WANTED 1,000 TEACHERS 


To Sell Our Books; if you Seven’ secured & 
schoo! we will furnish’ iy employment and bet: 
ter pay; one repor's 850 earned in three weeks 
this summer while teaching ; one has just given 
up her schoo! after five years’ suecessfu! teuch- 
ing for a larger guarantee from us; one bas 
earned $61 io the small vil where she lives 
in three works since her school closed. Send for 
terms xnd pavovers. as 
CASSELL& COMPANY (Limited) 822 B’way,N.Y. 


FOR SALE. 
Thirty-Eight oak, ogee school desks, best pat- 


tern, good as new, $2. 
P. 0. Box 380. Orange, New Jersey: 


DENTAL ROOMS 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


23d Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 














Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitivé 
teeth a specialty. 
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Botered ut the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as Seconp CLass MATTER. 


Established 1870. 


The School Fournal. 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG Editor. 





gE. l. KELLOGG & CO., Educativnal Publishers, 
21 PargkK Piace, New YorK 


prLEServive ve 
TERMS, 


$2.00 per year in advance. 

Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subacriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
wriber 30 desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore require that each club subscription be ac 
companied by a list of the names and addresses of the ; ersons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it bas been sent. All ad- 
dresses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application to the Business 
Manager, JEAN IsIDURE CHARLOUIS, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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New York, ‘September I, 1883. 
TREASURE TROVE, 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Is the first issue of the SCHOLAR’s COMPANION as re- 
constructed. The new name and new style of ge 
pep pathy ata the favor of all boys aud 

have been made only after the Editor's lone and 
prs ul consideration of what would best please and im- 
prove his young readers. The No. isa —— 
rere ms that this aim has been 

first attraction is a beautif frontinpioes 
py mountain view, and illustrates an entertaining ac- 
count of bird-architects, entitled, *‘ Homes Wit 
Hands.” Rev. Edw. A. Rand contributes an amusing 
sketch called ‘The Philosopher Finding the Forest-Hive ; 
“Curious 1 hings for Curious Byes” cor tains a forcible 
lesson on the observation of common things; ‘* Story 
of a Real Little Girt” is a spicy description of Sir Walter 
Scott's littie ns Sa Ma Frank Chase gives valu- 
able hints "Who Get Around Lively; there 
is a Te nnd story ug, 
0. 





life on the Scotch coast, entitled 


Weer Fisher Lads om pe Be fetoe: by 
olstan Dixey, giving t le of * How nny 
Flew His Kite ;” be —— other attractive tantiaion 


The author of How To Paint In Water Colors” 
most we come serica of ** ag m Oh Centum” 
ing” and a net Fy A Aer 2 


and new, in the best humor over the new departure in 
the paper's make-up. There is wonderful improvement 


The pk 
price of subscription remains the same—0 cents a 
yor in advance, and a better time to subscribe will not 
Sound than right now. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CoO., 


21 Park Place, N. Y. 





THE Primary Teacher, edited so ably by W. 
E. Sheldon, is to bemerged into another pub. 
lication. It was the first of its kind in this 
country, and was heartily admired. Its edi- 
tor in it showed himself worthy of the kind 
regard felt for him on account of his broad 
educational sympathies. 





A conpuctTor of Institutes at the west ask- 
ed his teachers two questions : (1) Had they 
met with success during the past year? In 
reply many arose. (2) What caused your 
success? To this the almost universal 
reply was THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
This conductor was a reader of the paper, 
and said, ‘‘It has been of great service to 
me ; I know that editor has taught school 
pretty successfully. He speaks what he 
knows.” 





A CORRESPONDENT in Maryland writes: 
**We want ‘Unbridled Parkerism’ in Mary- 
land ; send us some of it. Yes: unbridle 
Parker and let him come with lightning speed 
to the south, as he seems trotting to some 
purpose in the north. Let him go round 
the ring and start up the heavy-bound, hood- 
winked trotters we have here. Yes, I say, 
urbridle Parker and urge him to his highest 
speed. The schools have needed ‘unbridled 
Parkerism’ a long time.” 





Tue N, E. Journal of Education quotes 
our Boston correspondent who said “they 
mean to crowd Seaver to the wall if possi- 
ble,” and asks who “they” are, and what 
the “‘ wall” is. By “they” is meant the de- 
scendants of the immortal “thirty-three” 
masters of Boston schools who attempted to 
stay the reform in education initiated by 
Horace Mann. The tract “‘they” produced, 
and his answer is good reading. By ‘‘ wall” 
is meant that stony routinism from which 
the Boston schools are slowly emerging. 
“They” want Supt. Seaver to follow that 
routinism until doomsday. 


WE quoted from our correspondent at Fa- 
byan’s, a keen-sighted man, that ‘‘the New 
Engiand superintendents seem to hate and 
fear Parker.” The New England Journal 
of Education thinks that Dickinson, Stone, 
"weed and Marble would not do such a thing 
for the world! We suppose that by denying 
the charge in the names of these four, the 
J. of E. means that the rest are of the same 
mind. This is a change indeed! Quincy is 
bolted and pronounced good! These sudden 
changes take away one’s breath. 
year or so ago that we attended an educa 





writ-| the atmosphere. We suspect that the N. F. 
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tional meeting in Boston, and the name 
“Quincy” aroused derision ; the educators 
hint used their feet so lively that the dust filled 


tendents have found out that the 


HUMBUGS. 





What does this mean? A teacher in a 
high school in a city that makes a great 
show of what it does for education, said: 
‘** Thave almost concluded to resign my place. 
The principal merely throws dust into the 
eyes of the public and the easily-gulled Board 
of Education. I would not havea child of 
mine educated as those children are ; I con- 
sider their youth wasted. ButI cannot re- 
sign, for my salary is all I and my mother 
have to live on. Several of the teachers feel 
asIdo. When the principal comes into the 
large assembly room in the morning and as- 
cends the stage, they say, ‘‘ There comes the 
Big Humbug ! for they know he is a hum- 
bug.” 

Is it a fact that there are humbugs in our 
educational system? We believe it; yes, 
we knowit. There are three humbugs, if 
not more. (1) The humbug of the matter 
taught ; (2) the humbug in the way it is 
taught ; and (3) the humbug in allowing un- 
skilled persons to work in the school-room, 
Many teachers as they become aware they 
are helping on a humbug, quietly retire from 
the work, others go on hoping for better 
things. 

Some of the humbugs of the matter taught, 
are being found out ; the grammar and the 
spelling book that have been the staples at 
the feast to which the boys and girls were 
invited, are being laid aside ; but a sweep- 
ing change is necessary —and it is sure to 
come. What Supts. Rickoff, of Yonkers, and 
Newell, of Maryland, declared two years 
ago to be necessary, is beginning to be felt 
by others. 

The humbug as to the way of teaching is a 
big one, for the work is undertaken by those 
who have never investigated the principles 
of education. How can the right way be 
employed by such persons ? 

The humbug arising from the supposition 
that any one can teach who knows just a 
little more than the pupils is a huge one. 
All of these humbugs are in full blast, but 
more in the cities and towns than in the 
country ; in the latter there is freedom for 
the judgment, and the parents count for 
something, and all is not in the hands of a 
superintendent. 

If in all this ‘‘ ye sinned ignorantly,” super- 
intendents of city schools and principals of 
high schools would not be humbugs. You 
feel bound hand and foot by the politi- 
cians, and there is another humbug. As 
though politicians could run the schools! 

Let us look at these things. Let us remem- 
ber that motto of Froebel’s, ‘‘ Let us for the 
children live,” and ask ourselves how we 
can make the schools contribute to the lives 
of the children so they will be happier, nob- 
ler, stronger, not simply how they tLaay be 
crammed so as to pass an examination. 


*eoe- 





Life is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, 
but of little things, in which smiles and kindnesses 
and small obligations, given habitually, are what 


and preserve the heart, and secure comfort,— 
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SARATOGA. 


By Rev. 8. D. Burcnarp, D.D, N. Y. City. 

Saratoga is a great school in which to study hu- 
man nature. The largest facilities are here afforded. 
Here humanity is seen in all phases of character. 
All nationalities are here represented ; all languages 
spoken; all subjects of interest discussed. This is 
the chosen and favorite place for political conven- 
tions, Methodist conferences, Presbyterian general 
assemblies; the grand auditorium for the hearing, 
settling all questions of reform, of morals, of edu- 
cation, of politics, of law and religion. The great 
men of the nation are here,—judges, lawyers, sen- 
ators, doctors, and divines. With such teachers 
and such associations, he must be a dull student 
whose mind is not quickened. The best moral in- 
fluences are brought into play; union prayer meet- 
ing are daily held. Still, sin, misery, and crime 
are here. Horse racing is popular ; grog shops and 
gambling-dens make their appeals to the lower 
passions. If so, is it well to come to such aschool? 
If one comes to learn to be better and wiser, then it 
is we find it ‘‘good to be here,” good physically, 
good intellectually, good spiritually. The air isa 
tonic, the weather is auspicious the waters are 
most refreshing and health restoring. But for the 
medicinal springs which here abound, Saratoga 
would have remained an obscure and unknown 
town. Now itis the metropolis of wealth and of 
fashion, the greatest summer resort, perhaps, in 
the world. TheSprings are very various and very 
different in their medicinal properties. And this is 
a strange thing. How waters gushing to the surface 
in the same locality, and coming from the same 
hidden laboratory beneath, should be so essentially 
diverse in their constituent ingredients. Congress 
and High Rock Springs are well known, but the 
most wonderful are the recently discovered and 
increasingly popular springs, the Geyser and the 
Vichy. These are located within a few rods of 
each other, on the borders of a beautiful lake, in a 
rural and charming region about a mile and a half 
south of the village. Every hour of the day they 
are thronged by hundreds eager to drink of their 
refreshing and sparkling waters. These springs, 
though so near to each other, are in their ingredi- 
ents entirely unlike, and while each is delicious as 
a beverage, they are adapted to the cure of differ- 
ent diseases. The Geyser water, when taken in 
the morning and before meals, is a mild cathartic, 
cures biliousness, corrects acidity of the stomach, 
relieves headache and a feverish irritation of the 
nervous system. This spring was discovered in 
1870, and though comparatively young, it has 
reached a popularity and a universality of use 
second to none in all this region. Its proprietors 
have obtained a patent bottling process by means 
of which all the carbonic acid gas is retained. so 
that the water is just as fresh and effervescent 
when taken from the bottle as when drank from 
the original and leaping fountain. The Vichy, 
though equally popular, is different, and is the 
only alkaline water iound in all Saratoga, takes 
high rank among the mineral waters of this re- 
gion because of its similarity to the Vichy spring 
of France. It aids digestion, relieves dyspepsia, 
and may be drank as a beverage or an alterative 
at all times, either with, before, or after meals. It 
is bottled, sold and sent to all parts of the world. 

For the last three weeks I have had a quiet 
home at the Oakwood House, a charming spot, 
nestling among overshadowing oaks and elms, of 
easy access to the Springs. It is charming place, 
in which to ‘‘turn aside and rest for litile season.” 
Still, I confess to a yearning to get back to my 
work in Rutgers Female College. 
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SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Among the various ‘‘Summer Institutes” of 1883, 
the Saratoga Summer School attracted a great 
deal of attention, and it promises to become a 
strong institution for the spreading of a knowledge 
of new ideas and new methods of teaching. 


joining the High School building, which was placed 
at its disposal by the Board of Education of Sara- 
toga Springs. Supt. Church welcomed the students 
with hearty words, He was followed by Rev. 
W. R. Travers, President of Leland ‘University. 
He remarked that it was his belief that no place 
could compare with Saratoga Springs for giving 
health to overworked teachers; the price of board 
was also very moderate. In its quiet it resembled 
a New England village, and yct, if they choose, the 
teachers could mingle with the people at the 
hotels. 

The ‘‘Summer School” was held for six weeks, 
ladies and gentlemen from all parts of the country 
were in attendance, being principally teachers in 
public and high schools, private schools and col- 
leges. Recitations in French and German were 
held daily from 9 in the morning until 1 o’clock. 
Lectures were given twice in Freuch and German. 
There was a department for elocution also. Mr. 
Walworth favored the school with a lecture on 
“The Battlefield of Saratoga,” at the foot of the 
Saratoga monument. There was a course of seven 
lectures on ‘‘ Parsifal.” 

On Saturday, Aug. 10th, the ‘‘Summer School” 
held its closing exercises. Several prominent gen- 
tlemen were present. Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson 
addressed the students. Rev. Dr. Hawley, Prest. of 
the Board of Education spoke words of encourage- 
ment, and prophesied that the ‘‘ Saratoga Summer 
School” would grow to be a most flourishing insti- 
tution. A report of the work that had been per- 
formed was read, and the Sunimer School of 1883 
was declared closed. The students separated in 
body and conscious of having made mental ad- 
vancement. It is universally felt that the Profs. 
Stern have done a fine work in inaugurating this 
new school. 





TO EDUCATORS. 





The school year practically begins in September. 
Desiring to make the ScHOOL JoURNAL more valu- 
able than ever if possible, we ask for the various 
Reports made by educational officers. We solicit 


cational information, such as deaths of eminent 
educators, conventions of teachers, graduating 
classes of Normal and High Schools and Colleges, 
amounts of money given to institutions, objects, 
with brief history of giver, addresses made by 


stitutions, notable things as to ventilation and fur- 
nishing of buildings, as to methods of teaching, as 
to supervision, as to salaries, as to resignations, 
actual or expected, place, salary paid, - if an ap- 
pointment, who appointed, where from, etc., and 
finally all other subjects which possess a living in- 
terest pertaining to the practical work of Educa- 
tion. We have received much in these lines in the 
past, and beg to return our sincere thanks. We 
entertain every suggestion made to us whose object 
is to render the journal increasingly interesting 
and useful to the profession. 


+ 
+ 
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HOw? 





There are thousands of men and women who are 
asking with sincerity —How shall I become a teach- 
er? They would pass beyond the stage of lesson- 
hearing; they mean something more thun direct 
ing the routine of the school-room. These have 
caught inspiration from some source, and feel that 
teaching is indeed the noblest of all arts; they see 
that it is mis-conceived by most of those who un- 
dertake it and would rescue it from utter con- 
tempt. 

Now, if it were possible to state exactly in pre- 
cise terms how one could become a teacher in the 
broad and right meaning of that term, the art 
would not be the great art that itis. It is in no 
one’s power to write out a brief prescription for a 
young man and say, ‘* Follow that and you will be 
teacher.” The art cannot be communicated dog- 





It opened its sessions July 9th, in the chapel ad- 


eee See 


correspondence in the various departments of edu- , 


matically. Right here is the failure that is so often | gyr 
made by those who are very anxious to become’. 


teachers. They hear of some successful teacher 
they visit his school, they inspect his methods 
they discover some device he employs, and think 
they have found his secret. They go back and say, 
‘‘ Why, he does so and so;” and the last error jy 
worse than the first; of all teachers he is in the 
most hopeless state who follows a routine he hag 
learned from another. 

The first thing is dedication. Whoever woulj 
succeed in any art or business must devote himself 
to it with assiduity; but teaching requires more 
than this—it requires dedication. 

There are those who do this work as they would 
do any other, by day’s work. To them the pay 
they receive is the important part; pay day is the 
red-letter day of the month. The real teacher re 
ceives money; he does not ignore it; he does not 
despise it. But his motive for teaching is the bene 
fit he will confer on the children. This is the d- 
viding line. ‘'I live for the good of the children” 
is his motto. To the good of the children he wil] 

dedicate himself and his energies. 

The second thing is knowledge of the art. The 
knowledge of arithmetic and grammar the teacher 
needs; the lawyer, the merchant, and the physi- 
cian also needs; but he needs what a knowledge 
of the branches cannot afford him—a knowledge 
of the art of developing and storing the minds of 
the children. One of the great errors of the past is 
that it has allowed every one who had text-book 
knowledge to assume the functions of a teacher. 
and it is too much so at this time. Clergymen 
were once thought to be peculiarly fitted to man- 
age private schools—but the delusion is wearing 
away. The thing that yzives fitness is knowledge 
of the art of teaching. 

To obtain this skill one must teach, that is plain; 
but it has been at a terrible cost to the children. 
And stumbling along alone few knew when they 
were practicing correct methods. It is plain 
enough on a little consideration that the place to 
learn to teach is in a school under the direction of 
'a skillful teacher; one who can explain the prin- 
ciples of teaching. Such our normal schools should 

, and such some of them are. But it must be 
said that very few of them explain principles, to 
say nothing about teaching right methods. 

But there are a thousand who cannot to one who 
_can attend a normal school. What shall these men 
do? Can they do anything to learn the science 





' 
' 


teachers and school officials, condition and prog- 224 art of education? We reply, very much. 
ress of prominent institutions, founding of new in | 1. Let the teacher endeavor to understand what 


education really is—by reading and study. He will 
need to read the ScHOOL JOURNAL and have an edu- 
cational library. Among books he cannot do better 
than to read over and over is a volume by Joseph 
Payne. Probably he states the truth more clearly 
than any other man at the present time. Page's 
“Theory and Practice”’ is another very valuable 
k. HKesides these there are many other excel- 
lent works. By his reading and study the teacher 
should be able to ascertain what is meant by edu- 
cation. Having this in his mind, he will go into 
the school-room somewhat able to make out a 
method of teaching. 

2. Let him next determine that his method shall 
be calculated to attain the ends his reading and 
study show him to be education. 

Let him examine every process and see if it is 
founded on imitation and reason. If the latter, he 
lis on safe grounds; if the former, he is in dark- 
ness and must come to the light. 

Let him pursue this course day after day, and he 
will find himself standing on solid ground. It may 
take a long time, but all real ‘‘ art is long.” 





Dr. COLLYER was asked why preachers exerted so 
little influence. His reply is worth considering by 
teachers, for preachers are teachers. He says that 
-preachers rely too much on learning, that they put 
too little life into their work, Jeaning on their edu- 
cation far too much, They sacrifice their native 
force to books. They donot comprehend human 
nature but depend on logic. 


If all of us had to tell plainly the substance of 
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LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 





By Miss H.C. F. 

While at school I went through Greenleaf s Prac- 
tical Arithmetic six times, and was considered the 
pest scholar in the class; yet when I left school, my 
father gave me a simple example to do in interest. 
which after puzzling over for half a day, and re- 
ferring to every possible rule in the arithmetic, I 
at last got—-wrong. My father worked it mentally 
ina few minutes. I gave it to several of my class- 
mates, and not one of them obtained the right an- 
swer. After that I went to studying on ‘my own 
hock,” and with the help of the IntrTuTE I fathom- 
ed the difficulty. I thenfelt I could teach them 
better than I had been taught and declared that I 
would take up the work of teaching. It has been 
my aim to teach what the pupils will most need 
and use through life. I have many ways of teach- 
ing arithmetic, all of which I use for variety and 
to please the children. The following is one: 

“‘ Children, let us go to farming. We will have 
a farm, and I will draw a picture of it here on the 
board. (I draw very light straight lines in the 
the form of the farm.) Now, what must we do to 
keep the stray cattle off frum our land?” Children: 
“ Have a fence around it?” ‘‘That’s good; what 
kind of a fence ehall it be?” Children: ‘‘ We have 
‘snake’ fences here.” (Another:) ‘‘ My father says 
those are Virginia fences.” ‘‘ Well, we will have 
the Virginia fence. How many rails high shall we 
have it?” (Children:) ‘‘ Five.” 

Suppose the north side is 42 rails long, and eaca 
space is 5 rails high, how many rails will it take ? 
(Class being young, have their slates, and while 
they are working, I draw the fence across the north 
of the farm, and then across the west. Class an- 
swers by raising the right hand.) ‘John, you may 
give the answer.” John: “If the fence is 42 rails 
long and 5 rails high, if there are 5 rails in one 
space, in 42 spaces there are 42 times 5 rails, or 210 
rails. Therefore there are 210 ruils on the north 
side of the farm.” ‘* Now, you may count and tell 
me how many rails long the west side is, while I 
draw the rest.” They proceed as before with the 
remaining sides. 

SECOND LESSON. 

“While I am drawing this pond, creek, and 
branch, you may think of names for them” (names 
selected.) ‘*‘ Now, while I am drawing a stone- 
fence round the meadow land you may answer the 
questions I put on the board. ‘But first tell me 
how much we shall pay apiece for the rails we use.” 
(James:) ‘‘ They are of different prices; some 8 
cts., some 10, 12 or more.” ‘‘ Well, let us buy for 
the north and west sides of the 12 cent rails, and 
take the 8 cent rails for the remaining sides. You 
may now take your slates and answer these ques- 
tions I am putting on the board.” 

QUESTIONS. 
en much do the rails cost on the north side of 
the farm ? 

How much on the south side ? 

" sy a east side of angle ? 
south ‘ sat 
east side ? 

This reviews them, as they are obliged to repeat 
yesterday's lesson, to get at to-day’s lesson. Class 
works rapidly, but I get the south wood-land and 
west orchard fence drawn. ‘‘ What kind ofa fence 
have I been drawing? Class: ‘“‘A post and rail- 
fence.” ‘‘Clara may recite the first example.” 
“If the fence is 42 rails long and 5 rails high, if there 
are 5 rails in one space, in 42 spaces there are 42 
times 5 rails, or 210 rails, and if one rail cost 12 
cents, 210 rails will cost 210 times 12 cents, or 2,520 
cents, equal to $25.50. Therefore the rails on the 
north side will cost $25.50. 

The remainder of the examples are recited in the 
same way. The fenceis finished in two more lessons 
Two months is required to work out the problems 
about our farm, These lessons are taken up in 


oe“ se “ 


Lad 


connection with their arithmetic lessons. When 


few ‘‘ Farm” questions on the board and let them 
work at them. As we go on we realize on the pro- 
ducts of our ‘‘ Farm.” We begin by selling the gar- 
den vegetables we raised, the fruits of all kinds, 
buying farming implements, crates for fruit, etc.. 
each scholar keeping a regular diary of the ac- 
counts. We do all our harvesting, and then in the 
winter cut and sell timber from the wood land. The 
interest is intense. 


* 
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SCHOOL GAMES. 





By MartTua RUSSELL ORNE. 
It was a merry party of teachers which gathered 
at North 8 this summer. 
During the first two weeks of our own sojourn 
the word ‘‘ school ” was prohibited, a forfeit of one 
penny being charged for each transgression. But 
as in the olden time all roads led to Rome, so in 
our conversations all subjects sooner or later 
brought us back to our common interest, and 
after investing our contributions in chocolate 
creams we voted that it was too great a tax upon 
the memory to keep account of dues, and the 
treasury was never again replenished. 
One evening when the rain was pattering in great 
drops upon the leaves of the old maples in front of 
the house and the wind was surging through their 
branches as if it would tear them from the massive 
trunks, we all gathered in the little parlor where a 
fire had been built for our comfort, and prepared 
for the good time coming. ‘‘ Now that school may 
be spoken of with impunity,” remarked Mr. W.., 
smiling, ‘‘I want to ask if any of you have ever 
tried the Geography Game with your pupils? It's 
an excellent thing for reviews.” 
‘“We have a game in which two pupils ‘choose 
sides,” replied Mrs. E. ‘‘No. 1 names a city, 
county, or river previously studied by the class, 
about which No. 1 of the opposite side must state a 
fact. No. 2, another, and so on down the line. Is 
it the game you refer to?” ‘No, no, go on,” re- 
plied Mr. W. ‘The head scholar who has already 
recited them proposes a city for the other side 
which is taken in the same manner. If any one 
hesitates he returns to his seat. I find that the 
brightest pupils leave the text book descriptions to 
the duller ones and obtain their sentences from 
cyclopedias or other outside seurces which makes 
it oftentimes a very interesting exercise to me as 
well as to them.” 
‘That's good !” said Mr. W., ‘‘ Now, what would 
you do if the sentences did not hold out the length 
of the line ?” 
‘‘ If any one below the last who recites thinks of an- 
other acceptable sentence, the intervening scholars 
take their seats; if one on the opposite side recites 
one which the entire class’s supposed to know the 
remainder of the line pass to their seats, but if this 
does not occur a new city is given.” 
‘Put that down, Mrs. W. We'll try that when 
we get back to work.” 
“Now let us hear your Geography Game, Mr. 
W.,” said Miss O. ‘‘ Let's play it, papa,” suggested 
Miss Nellie, his daughter. 
“Very well, we'll divide as we sit. Here goes. 
—Annapolis! One, two, three,”—‘ Augusta !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. W. from the other side. ‘One, two, 
three, four,”—-‘‘ Amesbury !” shouted Mr. W. and 
succeeded in slowly counting ten before any one 
upon the other side could think of another city 





inning with A. ‘The A’s belong to Mr. W's. 
side,” announced Miss P., our umpire, writing it 
down. 


‘ Bristol ! !” began Mr. W. again. 
‘*Boston !” from the opposite side, ‘ 


other side slowly counted ten while we cudgelled 
our r brains in vain for a B that would not come. 
for Mrs. W’s. side, announced the umpire. 
After an exci 
found that Mr. y had beaten by one letter. 
the others had not Miss A. a tage’ 
one of her own side was counting, ca’ 
forfeit of two letters. “‘It is we 


tha te gine i take, Pac the 
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oy 


they have finished their ordinary lessons I put a! quite 


~~ down the alphabet it was 


But success would Sceaatienshhe have crowned 
a word while 
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MORAL EDUCATION. 





First, what is meant by moral education ? and, 
second, how can it be carried on? In the minds of 
many it is supposed to be effected by reading in the 
Bible, and remarks about lying, stealing and pro- 
fanity.and so the teacher works aimlessly and 
often vainly. It is as difficult to educate morally 
as it is intellectually, probably it is far more diffi- 
cult. If moral education cun be explained, it is 
possible that the teacher may learn how to carry 
it on, 

A young man is in a bank; there are around 
him many dollars lying unguarded; he is tempted 
to put some of them in his pocket; he refuses to do 
this. Here we say isa moral act. A moral act is 
one where right and wrong are concerned. We 
know, we feel, and we choose. This distinction in 
our mental acts is very old. I know that the sun 
is up—this is intellect ; I experience love fur my 
mother-——this is feeling ; I choose to go to Boston 
rather than Philadelphia—thisis willing, and all 
mental acts are one or the other of these. It is 
not right or wrong to know about the sun, or to 
love my mother, but the choosing of one thing and 
when the other should have been selected, may be 
wrong. Moral actions then pertain to the will—to 
the choosing power. 

When we choose we do so from certain motives. 
The young bank-clerk was afraid of being found 
out, or he felt it would be degrading to him; he 
was influenced in his choice by some motive. An 
individual who chooses right things instead of 
wrong ones, acts morally upright; to educate a 
person morally we must teach them to choose right 
things. Two ways are open for all as exemplified 
in the case of the bank-clerk. The choosing of the 
right way shows the person to have a mural edu- 
cation. Hence the practical question is how to 
induce a person to choose the good or the right. 
Let us look at the clerk once more. He has money 
lying beside him; he may take it or he may leave 
it alone. He leaves it alone, and we ask what in- 
duced him to this choice. We find that he has 
been brought up to know that this is right; this is 
saying that he is intelligent on right or wrong. We 
find that he has done this ever since he was a boy ; 
this is saying he has formed a habit of choosing to 
do the right act. We find there is associated in his 
mind pleasure in choosing the right, and pain if 
he chooses the wrong. If we look into the motives 
that directed his choice, we find there is in his 
mind, for example, a feeling that he may deserve 
the apprubation of his employers, etc.. So that he 
is led to choose to leave the moncy alone by his 
knowledge of the wrongfulness of stealing, by his 
habit of honesty, and by the associations conuect- 
ed with wrong-doing or right doing. These, under 
the influence of right motives, lead to right actions. 
Ifan act is performed by habit merely, as praying, 
there is no moral quality; nor is mere intelligence 
morality; habit and association are needed to en- 
surethe performance of the act against tempta- 
tion and prejudice. 

Whoever will morally educate a person must see 
that he acts from proper motives, make him in- 
telligent, form good habits in him, and associate 
pleasure with right doing. Suppose the child that 
comes tothe teacher is what is called a good child. 
Let us ask why ishe good? The answer, is his 
parents have morally educated him. How?! They 
have made him understand what right doing is; 
insisted on his doing those acts until he formed a 
habit, and, finally, coused him to be happy ip doing 


te si ‘one, two,”—| these acts. John has, for example, been told not to 
ie ~ we \ Te ike eat the apple. He is very young, and much ex- 


planation is impossible. He learns by his mother’s 
face, even before he can understand her words, 
thut the act of eating must not be chosen. He re 

frains and sees the look of pleasureon the face of 
his mother. This is repeated hourly for many 
years, and makes a deep impression. As he grows 
older he is reasoned with, that is, a ground of intel- 


: | ligence is laid why he should choose or not choose. 


In all of these years he is forming a habit of doing 
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or not doing—that is of choosing or not choosing ; 
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then on fixing in his mind powerful associations 
with this choosing of the good or preferring the 


bad. 


Assoon as possible he should learn the conse- 
quences‘ of right-doing and wrong-doing. John 
tells a lie; his father show him that he cannot tell 
when to believe him. He tells the truth and he 
learns that he gains the confidence and good will 
By the steady pressure of natural 
consequences of his acts his intelligence is cultivat- 
ed; his understanding connects cause and effect, 


of his father. 


and he sees there is a moral law. 


A teacher in one of the lower wards of N. Y. city 
had a class of boys that habitually told lies and 
He told an anecdote to them one day of a 
boy who was alone in the office of his employer 
and the money drawer stood open, and yet that he 


stole. 


did not take anything from it. 
‘*He was a great fool,” said one of the boys. 


To cite the moral law, or to express his horror at 
this remark the teacher felt would do no good. He 
quietly replied : ‘‘I think not.” He then portray- 


ed the return of the employer, his finding his 


money safe, and that he had done it as a trial, that 
it led to increased confidence in the boy, and to 
The intelligence of the pupils 
was in this way addressed; they saw that right 


his advancement. 


acts led to desirable consequences. 

(1) Intelligence. 
influences that control the choice of a certain 
course are three—the intelligence, the associations, 
and the habits. We must know what is right and 
what is wrong, and so, for along time,'the child is 
told exactly what acts to do or not to do; of course 
there is no morality at all here—he is obeying— 
that is learning what is right and what is wrong. 

(2) Habit. That habits can be forined renders 
education possible. The success of the educator 
is measured by the habits that are formed. More 
than this, a person born with inclinations towards 
roving acts may habituate himself to overcome 
those hereditary influences. Mr. Gough describes 
a man who felt he was born with an inclination to 
drink intoxicants, but, forming a temperance habit, 
resisted hisinclination day by day through a long 
life. Habits will be formed ; it only remains for 
us to determine they shall be righteous. The effect 
should be to form habits at all times, especially to 
form habits early‘in life, for these are the strongest. 

The child should be habituated to tell the truth, 
to deal honestly, etc. By this we mean to repeat 
acts of this kind until he does them without think- 
ing. 

(3) Association. The mind intuitively connects 
consequences with moral acts, just as we connect 
pain witha burn. ‘‘The burned child dreads the 
fire” is astatement of the fact of association. If 
the teacher exhibits pleasure when one child pulls 
the hair of its neighbor, it is useless to preach the 
golden rule. Day by day the pupil must see desir- 
able results associated with moral acts; hence, we 
demand in all plays that the villain shall be hanged, 
that the good shall be happy. The pleasure of the 
teacher is the child’s standard of morality at first; 
gradually he experiences pleasure in doing what 
gives others pleasure, and thus an association is 
formed that is very powerful. 

A gentleman relates that for many years he found 
himself pleased with the sufferings of animals, and 
traced it back to his early life; he was allowed to 
witness a brutal butcher kill oxen, lambs and 
calves, and remembered the delight of the man at 
acts of cruelty tothe poor dumb animals. By asso- 
ciation cruelty became something desirable in his 
estimation, and it took much self-reasoning to up- 
root the belief. 

Let us look at the forces that influence the choos- 
ing. These are: (1) The sense of duty; (2) the 
desire of approbation ; (3) the example of a superior; 
(4) the opinion of others; (5) the desire of distinc- 
tion; (6)the hope of reward; (7) the fear of punish- 
ment. 

The sense of duty is the highest of all, and the 
degree in whichit controls is the measure of moral 
character. We must implant this’'as ‘a ‘motive 
deeply and permanently. Thé "young child has no 


As has been stated, the internal 


by proper training ; it must be exercised like any 
other faculty. The development of this sense of 


duty develops self-control. Hence we practically 
measure the morality of the child by his self-con- 
trol. As the child obtains self-control he is trained 
for life. 

Practical morality. The teacher desires his 
pupils to become upright men and women, and 
this he knows can be done by teaching them moral- 
ity. How shall he teach morality ? In the first 
place, he will aim to enlighten their minds as to 
whatis right and what is wrong, grading his in- 
struction according to the age of his pupils. In 
the second place, he will form habits of right doing, 
and, in the third place, he associates pleasure with 
doing right, and pain with doing wrong. He will 
develop the sense of duty rightly, remembering to 
give the child opportunities for self-control. 

The plan of the teacher should be mapped out; 
he should proceed as systematically as he does to 
train the intellect. 

(1) Thereare first duties which the pupil owes to 
himself; self-control, which forbids or covers in- 
temperance, licentiousness, ambition, vanity and 
covetousness, jealousy, false-honor and gambling; 
self-culture demands attention to diet, dress, exer- 
cise, cleanliness, taste, science and morality. 

(2) There are duties to others: respect, kindness, 
courtesy, honesty, reciprocity, charity, gratitude. 
This relation to others forbids hard-heartedness, 
insolence, peevishness, arrogance, scorn, ridicule, 
vulgarity, assaul:, defrauding, lying, slander and 
censoriousness. 

The teacher will, as a practical matter. instead 
of classifying an act, for example, ‘‘ such an act is 
slander and is wrong,” prefer to employ maxims 
that may be easily learned. For self-control, ‘‘ Do 
thyself no harm,” ‘‘Rule your appetites and do 
not let them ruie you,” ‘‘Greater is he that ruleth 
his own spirit than he that taketh a city.” 

For self-culture: ‘‘Secure a complete self-devel- 
opment,” ‘‘ Grow in stature,” ‘‘ Grow in kindness,” 
‘**Grow in wisdom,” ‘‘ Love the bright and beauti- 
ful,” ete. 

For duties to others: ‘‘ Do good to all menas you 
have opportunity,” ‘‘ Give to the poor,” ‘‘ Be thank- 
ful,” ‘‘ Be courteous,” ‘‘ Deal justly,” ‘‘Love your 
neighbor,” ‘‘ Respect authority,” etc. 

The teacher brings an act before the school, 
gathered from the daily life of the school, and as 
fresh as possible. Suppose it to be that John has 
Henry’s pencil and refuses to return it. He says : 
‘**T found it.” 

The teacher asks, ‘If we lose a pencil, do we still 
own it ?” 

The school answer, ‘‘ Yes, sir. 

** Whose pencil is this then ?” 

‘**Henry’s” " 

“Should John want to keep Henry’s property ?” 
“No, ar.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Tt is wrong.” 

** What is the rule ?” 

‘* Love your neighbor.” 

“Would John be happy if he kept Henry’s pen- 
cil ?” ete. 

Here suitable anedotes could be related. 
teacher has the pencil he may say. 

‘John, the pencil is in your possession, shall I 
give it to Henry ?” He will assent, and the teacher 
will show her pleasure at John’s act. 

Suppose it to be the common occurrence of a 
larger boy striking a smaller one. The caseis stat- 
ed to the pupils; they listen to it, for the teacher 
tells it fairly. 

‘“‘T saw William crying, and learned that Thomas 
struck him. It was not an accident. Thomassays 
that William called him names. Should William 
have called him names ?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘Why not? 

‘**Be courteous,” one pupil says. 

‘*Ts that the maxim ?” 

‘*Do good to your neighbor.” 

‘That seems to apply. Should Thomas have 
struck William ?” 


If the 








‘“Why not ?” 

‘It is not doing good to your neighbor.” 

“Was William made happy ?” 

‘**No, sir.” 

** Was Thomas ?” 

‘* No, sir.” 

* He gratified his passions as a dog gratifies him. 
self by biting a man that speaks to him. Thomas 
is the larger and stronger boy. Would he hay 
struck William if he had thought William woul 
have overcome him ?” 





‘**No, sir.” 

‘What is such conduct called ?” 

‘** Cowardice.” 

‘‘Are cowards loved and respected. Do they 
make others happy ?” 

‘** No, sir.” 


‘*You see one wrong thing leads to another. 
When William called names, then was the time 
for Thomas to wait until the ill-temper of his school. 
mate had subsided ; then he could have said: 
‘William, you did not do right to call me names,” 
and William would have apologized, if he did not, 
he should have brought the matter before me. | 
hope William will think the matter overand apolo- 
gize, and then Thomas will apologize to William 
and both be on good terms again.” 

The teacher who simply punishes an infraction 
of rules and does not discuss the moral principles, 
loses the opportunity to give his pupils moral train- 
ing. By a vigilant discussion of the doings of the 
pupils they will become intelligent; they will asso- 
ciate pleasure with the doing of right acts, and ob- 
tain the habit of mght acting. 


+ 
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INCENTIVES. 


To stimulate pupils to attend punctually, study 

assiduously, and behave politely, various means 
have been tried by teachers. Some offer a prize to 
the best in arithmetic, for example, but as the best 
one only can get it, the mass of the school is not 
stimulated at all. All plans have defects in them, 
because the teacher desires te reward the effort of 
every pupil ; now, as any scheme that must be 
adopted will reward those who attain a certain 
success, there will be something left undone by it. 
The plan below given has as few defects as any. It 
has more valuable features than any other we 
know. 
1. Keep aroll of attendance. To do this with the 
least labor, have a board ‘‘ tally list” prepared, one 
two feet long and one foot wide will answer for 24 
names; for 48 names have one two feet long and 
two feet wide fora double row of names. Let 
this hang near the teacher's desk. It will be made 
as below. 
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Slips of paper, each with the name of a pupil, 
are put in the left hand column. As many pegs 
(these can be turned by pupils on a lathe) as there 
are pupils, will be needed. A peg putin the first 
hole shows that the pupil is punctual, in the second 
that he is Jate; inthe third, absent; in the fourth, 
sick; in the fifth, excused. 

A book with names in a similar order is kept ; 
for punctuai mark 1; for late, —the figures 
show how much is lost in minutes ; for absent, , ; 
for excused, \i0 —the figures showing the time 
taken from school hours. 

2. Keep a roll of scholarship; mark all the pu- 
pils when the lesson is finished; 1, poor; 2, fair; 
8, good ; 4, excellent. Give credit not for memory 
but for comprehension. To mark rapidly let a 
pupil read the list, and the teacher give the figures 
as the pupilenters it. In all cases let the pupil 
know what his mark is. Don’t keep him in the dark: 
make all plain to him. Let him know why he gets 
only 3.. Encourage the pupils to know your plan 
estimating their work. 
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(1) All who are punctual, are good in deportment, 
and good in lessons for one week, will be put on 
4 “merit roll.” 

(2) All who are on the merit roll four times, win 
a place on the ‘one star roll.” 

(3) All who are on the “star rolls” nine times are 
marked as ‘‘nine star. pupils” of the year, and re- 
ceive a certificate of the highest rank. To designate 
the highest rank, put the photographs of the ‘‘ nine 
star” pupils (about an inch square) across the top 
of the certificate; other pupils may receive a plain 
certificate to designate their scholarship and de- 
portment—but do not give too many—the certifi- 
cate should cost effort. 

The certificate will read as follows : 

This certifies that ———-—— has been on the 
“Star Rolls,” of School, — times. 

REGULATIONS :—(1) Every pupil who is punctual 
for one week, good in deportment and studies, is 
placed on the ‘‘ Merit Roll.” 

(2) All who are four times on the ‘*‘ Merit Roll” 
are put on a ‘Star Roll” 

(3) All who are nine times on the ‘‘ Star Roll” are 
marked as ‘“‘nine star” pupils; it is the highest 
rank. 

As there are 40 weeks in the school-year, this 
plan gives a pupil four weeks lee-way. Some will 
attend punctually the entire forty weeks, such 
should receive the ‘‘ nine star” prize, and a book as 
an ‘‘extra” prize. Again, as some will miss the 
“nine star” prize because of sickness, give such 
the certificate, stating the number of ‘“ stars” 
gained. 

At the closing exercises, in bestowing the prizes, 
acandid statement should be made about those 
who have worked faithfully, but have been pre- 
vented by sickness or other causes from winning 
the prizes they coveted. Not to do this would be 
rank injustice. The audience are not so shallow 
as to suppose that only the winners of prizes are 
the smart ones of a school—they know they are 
the successful ones, that is all. To recognize a 
hard-working pupil who has not succeeded, is just 
and very grateful. The teacher will say, perhaps: 
“Tam about to distribute some prizes, not to all 
who deserve prizes, but to those who are entitled 
to them under the rules. There are many who 
labored faithfully—I see them here looking on; 
they are generous enough to rejoice that their com- 
panions obtain prizes if they themselves do not. 
They have been faithful, but sickness or absence— 
causes they could not control—have prevented 
them from obtaining the distinction they desired. 
I cordially recognize and sympathize with them.” 


SUSTAINING THE INTEREST. 

To sustain the interest open a ‘‘ Merit Roll.” Get 
a piece of paper board or paste-board about 18 
inches square, paste onthis a piece of paper, and 
inscribe over the top: 

First Merit Rou. 

Arrange on it alphabetically the names of all 
the pupils who are good in scholarship, punctuali- 
ty and deportment, and suspend it where it can be 
seen by the pupils; tell them about it; make much 
of it. At the ead of the second week do the same 
for all who merit one that week. Makea ‘* Second 
Merit Roll,” and so on during the year. 

2. At the end of four weeks make a roll for those 
who have been on the *‘ merit rolls” four times. In- 
scribe on the top 

Ove Star ROLL. 
and put one “‘ gilt star” therealso. Arrange alpha- 
betically on it the names of all the pupils who 
were on the ‘‘ merit rolls” four times. Suspend it 
where it can be seen by the pupils. Talk much 
about it. At the end of two months make a roll 
for those who have been on the “merit rolls” 
eight times, and inscribe on the top ‘Star Roll,” 
Correct the ‘‘ one star roll” by adding such as have 
been on the ‘‘ Merit Rolls” four timessince it was 
made out. Make out a new ‘‘Star Roll” each month. 
Be sure to let the advancement of the pupil be 
known at his home at the end of each week; those 
who have won @ place on thé ‘‘ merit roll” should 
receive a card like this: 

——- School, 








of in Scholarship was——; Deport- 
ment was——; Punctuality was ——. He has there- 
fore won a position on —— ‘Merit Roll.” 

—, Principal. 
At the end: of four weeks, in addition to the 
‘“*merit roll” card, send home a “star roll” like 
this :-— 








—— School, 
During the month ending ’ 
has been on the ‘‘ Merit Rolls” four times ; his 
name is therefore placed on the ‘‘One Star Roll,” 
and he is ranked asa ‘‘ One Star” pupil. 

—_—__—_—— , Principal. 
One gilt star should be placed on this card. At 
the end of the second month he should receive a 
‘two star” card; two gilt stars will be placed on 
it, and so on. 
By this plan there is something in advance for 
each week and each month; the interest is kept up 
to the end. Ifthe pupil cannot become a “nine 
star pupil, he can win a good distinction at all 
events; he can go on the ‘“‘merit rolls.” Some 
teachers only call on the ‘‘ star” pupils to assist at 
the closing exercises ; this is an additional dis- 
tinction. 
Pains must be taken to enlist the pupils in this 
plan. It will require work, too, on the teacher's 
part. To make out the list of names for the 
‘*merit” or “star” rolis, the easiest plan is to ask 
all who belong on the ‘‘ ——- star roll,” to put their 
names on a slip of paper. These are taken up by a 
pupil and arranged alphabetically, and by him 
copied on a list for the teacher. 








ASTRONOMY. 


August is the least brilliant month of the year for 
stellar displays. The dog-star Sirius, with his 
magnificent retinue, is almost in conjunction with 
the sun, and there are few stars of the first magni- 
tude to reward search. The brightest one now 
visible is Arcturus, a fine red star, which may 
easily be found by following the curve made by the 
ema Ee of the Big Dipper, which is now upside 
down. Continuing in the same curve, low down 
near the horizon, is Spica, the - first magnitude 
star in the constellation Virgo. verin the south 
is the Crab, with Antares flaming red from the 
middle of one of his claws. Up higher, just beside 
the Milky Way, the middle one of three in astraight 
row, is Altair, the gem of the constellation Aquila. 
Almost directly overhead, in the early evening, is 
Vega, in the Lyre. Mercury and Uranus are even- 
ing stars, but they are invisible. Saturn does not 
rise till after midnight, and Mars is still later. Both 
are now in the “rainy Hyades,” with whose. prin- 
cipal star, the ruby Aldebaran, Saturn will be in 
conjunction at sunrise of the 13th. Jupiter does 
not rise until about 3 o’clock, and Venus is so late 
as to be eclipsed by the glory of the coming King of 
Day. Later in the month, however, Jupiter will 
be seen at any time after.2 o'clock, and Venu:, al- 
though still late, will be visible as the sun gets low- 
er. About the 10th, and again on the 24th, the 
usual meteoric showers may be expected. 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


Aug. 22.—The French army met with disastrous reverses in 
Annam.—The volcano of Vesuvius was in a remarkable state of 
activity.—The repeated protests of foreign powers proved of lit- 
tle ure in changing Russia’s treatment of the Jews; the law pro- 
hibiting Jews from residing in St. Petersburg or Moscow is not 
likely to be repealed.—There was another destructive cyclone in 
Minnesota. 

Aug. 23.—The British Government has acquired the territory of 
Kitim, West Africa.The ends of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
were connected on Wednesday thirty miles west of Mullen tun- 
nel, Montana. 

Aug. 24.—Lord Chief Justice Coleridge and his party arrived in 
New York.—The Count de Chambord, the head of the monarchist 
party in France, died. 

Aug. 25.—The British Parliament was prorogued by the Queen 
after a long and memorable session. 

Aug. 26.—There were renewed riotings between Catholics and 
Orangemen at Coatbridge, Scotland.—The French ministry re- 
solved upon measures of suppression against the Orleanists. 

Au. 27.—Violent riots against the Jews occurred at Egerazeg, 
Hungary. Two thousand persons took part and wrecked all the 
houses and shops of Jews in the place —Advices from Ekaterinos- 
lay, Russia, the scene of the recent riots against the Jews, show- 
ed that 346 houss were wrecked and plundered, and that the 
losses sustained by Jews are estimated at 611,000 roubles.—The 
Franco-Anamese war was virtually terminated; a French pro- 
tectorate is to be formed and Annam is to pay all the costs of the 
war. 

Aug. 28.—Efforts were made in Paris to arouse the citizens in 
favor of the new monarchist leader Louis Phillippe I1.—Two- 
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During -the week ending —___—, the record 


thirds of the volcanoes in the island of Java were in an active state 
of eruption. = 


JOHNNY'S POCKET. 


RECITATION FOR A LITTLE BOY. 
Do you know what's in my pottet ? 

Such a lot o’ treasures in it ! 

Listen, now, while I bedin it ; 

Such a lot o’ sings it hold, 

And all there is you sall be told. 
Everysin’ dat’s in my pottet, 
And when, and where, and how I dot it. 
First of all, here’s in my pottet 

A beauty shell ; I picked it up, 

And here’s the handle of a cup 

That somebody has broke at tea, 

The shell’s a hole in it, you see, 
Nobody knows that | have dot it, 
1 keep it safe here in my pottet. 





And here’s my ball, too, in my pottet, 
And here’s my pennies, one, two, three, 
That aunt Mary gave to me ; 
To-morrow day I'll buy a spade, 
When I’m out walking with the maid. 

I can’t put dat here in my pottet, 

But I can use it when I’ve dot it. 

Here’s some more sin’s in my pottet? 
Here’s my lead, and here’s my string, 
And once I had an iron ring, 

But through a hole it lost one day ; 
And here is what I always say— 
A hole’s the worst sin’ in a pottet— 
Have it mended when you've dot it. 
° i 


LIES OF DIFFERENT KINDS. 





FOR DECLAMATION. 

“There is no such thing as a white lie. All lies 
are as black as perdition. At times the air of our 
cities is filled with falsehood, lies of all classes, 
from that of the mechanic’s hammer to the mer- 
chant’s yardstick, and sometimes lies sit in the 
doors of churches. The woods are always honest. 
The rye does not move out over night. Corn 
sheaves never make false weight. The mountain 
brook is always current. The golden wheat is no 
counterfeit. Yet we hear of the dishonesty of the 
farmer’s wagon. In some of them there is not an 
honest spoke or a truthful rung from tongue to 
tailboard. 

‘A lady said the other day, ‘I have told my last 
fashionable lie.” There had been a knock at her 
door during the day, and she sent word, ‘ Not 
at home.’ That night she learned that a dear 
friend on the point of death had sent for her, a 
friend with whom she bad an agreement to be at 
her dying bedside to receive a secret which she was 
to disclose. 

“Social life is full of lying apologies. People 
apologize that the furnace is out of order, when 
they have not had a fire in it all winter. They 
apologize for the fare at their tables, when you 
know they never live any better. They deprecate 
their most luxurious entertainments so as to extort 
compliments from you. They tell you that the 
pictures on their walls are the work of great mas- 
ters, heirlooms in the family, presented by dukes 
to their grandfathers. People who will lie about 
nothing else will lie about pictures. Society is 
crowded with shams, cheats and counterfeits. You 
must not laugh outright; you must smile. You 
must not dash quickly across a room, because it is 
vulgar. Society is full of grimaces and “‘ Ahs!” and 
simpering namby pambyism. The tortured guest 
retires from a banquet and says he has enjoyed 


himself. But it is a lie; he wished himself away. 
— DeWitt TALMAGE. 


+ 
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MAKING A LIVING. 





CHARACTERS : John Hopewell, Samuel Hardpan, and 
an Old Man. 

[One is plainly dressed, and the other has a dress-suit, 
a cane, and a high hat. One enters from one side and 
the other from the other.) 

John. (Enters axd walks along.) Why, there is my 
old schoolmate, but how plainly he is dressed. (Aside.) 
Hallo, Sam, is that you? Why, I have'nt seen you inan 


age. 

Samuel. (Aside.) Oh, how finely he is dressed up. 
(Aloud.) Why, how are you? You are looking pretty 
well, Ithink, 
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J. Yes, I’m pretty well. But what are you doing? 

S. I’m learning to be an architect—draw plans for 
building houses, you know. 

J. Oh, I see. Well, does it pay? 

S. Not now, but it will by-and-bye, I think. 

J. What do you get? 

S. I get four dollars a week, but when I learn the 
business I will get more. 

J. Only four dollars a week! Why, I get seven. 

S. Letme see. You are in a drug store, I believe? 

J. Yes, that’s it. 

S. You ought to lay up money at that rate. You pay 
two dollars for your board at home, and that leaves you 
$5 a week. 

J. Well, I’m in debt, I’m sorry to say. I owe for my 
boots and cigars and for my clothes. 

S. Why, you ought not to be in debt. 

(Enter Old Man.) 

Old man, Who is this in debt? Isit you? (Pointing 
to 8.) 

S. No, sir. 

O. M. Is it you? (Pointing to J.) 

J. Yes, sir. I am in debt somewhat. 

O. M. Yes, youare. You areasingleman. You are 
not yet twenty-five years old. You are a second-class 
drug clerk. You cannot tell arsenic from soda. You 
can draw soda-water and smile at the girls. You dress 
up and try to make people think you are a person of 
riches, Now what is your object? 

J. I don’t know as I know what it is. 

O. M. No you don’t, I guess. But don’t you flatter 
yourself that the people of this country don’t know the 
difference between the bray of a mule and the roar of 
lion. You are doing just as lots of silly peop?e do. I 
know heaps of them who go hungry and dodge creditors 
for the sake of blinding people’s eyes. A woman whose 
husband earns $20 per week has no business with silks 
and diamonds, a $15 hat or a $7 pair of shoes, but she is 
the person who will have them, for fear that somebody 
will think her husband isn’t rich. Half the country is 
in debt for clothes which only the other half can afford 
The woman who wears the best clothes on the street has 
the most holes in her parlor carpet at home. The man 
who swells the biggest owes the most to his tailor and 
boot-maker. You areapoor man. You'll never havea 
hundred dollars in the bank as long as you live. You'll 
never earn more than enough to run a small drug store 
in a small way, and yet you are swelling around as if 
a $20,000 mortgage wouldn’t bother you half an hour. 
What’s your object, say? 

J. i—I—don’t know, sir. 

O. M. Boy, take off that swallow-tailed coat. Jump 
out of those tight pants. Drop that silk necktie. Then 
goto work and begin to pay your debts. Let your 
clothes match your salary. Let your board match your 
clothes. Be what you are-a common sort of person 
whose assets will cover his liabilities by hard pulling. 
You can’t deceive anybody, and the less you try to the 
better people will like you. (Evit.) 

J. What cross old fellow is that ? 

S. That? Why, that is Reuben Jones ; he was once a 
poor man, and got only two dollars a week. Now he is 
worth $50,000. 

J. You don’t say so! How did he get it? 

S. By economy and work. He is building a large 
brick house on Sherman street, and my boss drew the 
plans. And I tell you, John, as they say, “‘ them’s my 
sentiments.” (Exit.) 

J. (Looks at his clothes ; takes off his hat and looks at 
it.) I believe they are right. I must spend less on my 
clothes and put my money in the bank, and I will do it. 
The girls smile sweetly on me, but who knows what 
they say when they get away? People respect clothes 
that are substantial, even if they are not fashionable. 
This is Samuel Hardpan now. Everyone knows he will 
be arich man, I’m going to do differently. (Ewit.) 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 


Mount Hoop.—This high mountain in Washing- 
ton Territory, was recently ascended by a large 
party. They reached an elevation of 12,650 feet, 
where they spent several hours. When above the 
snvw line the men constructed asleigh, and treated 
the women to a July sleigh ride. The crater was 
penetrated a distance of 100 feet. There was a 
ceaseless drip of water from the roof of the ice-cn 
cased entrance, caused by a warm air current com- 
ing from the slumbering fires far below, from 
whence a loud hissing noise arose. A rock hurled 
down produced a deafening reverberation. 





Mint at Philadelphia shows that seventy-six tons 
of gold were operated upon in the twelve months 


_|ended June 30. The silver operated upon weighed 


1,563 tons. The waste of metal on all operations 
was less than $1,000, though the legal allowance for 
such waste is $97,311. The gain shown is a very 
striking proof of the progress which has been made 
in economic handling of valuable things. A similar 
gain has been achieved in the shipment of bullion 
and coin across the Atlantic, and this is the reason 
why gold moves from one side to the other so free- 
ly when the state of exchange requires it. 


Lasor Unions.—In the typographical union 
there are 15,000 men; cigarmakers, 18,000; brick- 
layers and stonemasons, 12,000; carpenters, 6,700; 
iron moulders, 14,000; amalgamated iron and steel 
workers, 42,000; coal miners, 36,000; granite work- 
ers, 6,000; upholsterers, 3,500; boilermakers, 4,200; 
locomotive engineers, 12,000; locomotive firemen, 
11,000; railroad conductors, 7,000; mule spinners, 
5,000; harnessmakers, 1,500; glassworkers, 7,000; 
lake seamen, 7,700; German printers, 3,000; horse- 
shoers, 2,500; shoemakers, 17,000; telegraphers and 
linemen, 12,000; metal workers, 2,000; stationary 
engineers, 1,700; total membership of twenty-four 
unions, 249,100. Sixteen of these organizations 
have their own journals. 


PostaL NoTEes.—Among the changes effected by 
the last post-office appropriation bill are the reduc- 
tion in the letter postage rate to two cents and the 
provision for transmitting money through the 
mails by a postal note payable to bearer at any 
money-order office which may be designated by the 
purchaser of the note. This note must be for an 
amount under $5, and will cost three cents. The 
postal note will only be good for three months 
from the date of its issue, but can then be renewed 


*| by application to the Superintendent of the Money- 


order Bureau at Washington, when a duplicate will 
be issued to the holder or party making the de- 
mand upon payment of an additional sum of three 
cents. Money orders will be issued for sums not to 
exceed $100 in amount at the following scale of 
charges: For orders not exceeding $10 8 cents; for 
orders exceeding $10 and not exceeding $15, 10 
cents; for orders exceeding $15 and not exceeding 
$30, 15 cents; exceeding $30 and not exceeding $40, 
20 cents; exceeding $40 and not exceeding $50, 25 
cents; exceeding $50 and not exceeding $60, 30 
cents; exceeding $60 and not exceeding $70, 35 
cents; exceeding $70 and not exceeding $80, 40 
cents; exceeding $80 and not exceeding $100, 45 
cents. The two-cent letter rate will go into opera- 
tion October 1. 
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GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





exercises, 


(These can be used by the live teacher ed among th = 
ec or 


or they can be written out and distributed amo: 
one may be written on the black-board each 
Politeness is benevolence in little ll 
Character is what we are, reputation what 
others think we are. 

Discontent is the want of self-reliance; it is in- 
firmity of will.—EMERson. 

We cannot always oblige, but we can always 
speak obligingly.—VoLTAIRE. 

Hate enters sometimes into great souls; envy 
comes only from little minds. 

The surest way to please is to forget self, and to 
think only of others.—MoncrRIEF. 

The most completely lost of all days is the one on 
which we have not thought.—Ds Frnop. 

Love of truth shows itself in discovery and ap 
preciating what is good wherever it may exist.— 
GOETHE. 

Never does a man portray his own character so 
vividly as in his manner of portraying another’s.— 
RICHTER. 

Be loving and you will never want for love; be 
humble and you will never want for guiding.—D, 
M. MULOCKE. 


The grand essentials of happiness are, something 





THE Precious METALS,—The annual report of the 


to do, something to love, and something to hope 
—OBALMERS, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





ELSEWHERE. 

FLoripa.—A. H. Todd, principal of public schools jy 
Pensacola, has been engaged by the Board of Educatio, 
of Escombia Co., to lecture on education. 

MinnesoTa.—The American Association for the Aq. 
vancement of Science met at the State University x 
Minneapolis, Ang. 15. About five hundred delegate 
were present. 

PENN.—Prof. S. J. Wilson, President of the Wester 
Theological Seminary, and one of the ablest theologian; 
in the Presbyterian Church, died at the residence oj 
his wife’s mother, at Sewickley, Aug. 17. 

ILLINOIS.—The third annual session of the Southern 
Illinois Teachers’ Association will be held at Carbon. 
dale, Aug. 28, 29, and 30. 8S. M. Inglis, president, Car. 
bondale ; Miss Annie L, Jackson, secretary, Hillsboro, 

TENNESSEE.—The thirty-first annual register of the 
Columbia Athenaeum, in Maury county, has been re. 
ceived. It claims to be one of the best boarding and 
day-schools for young ladies to be found in the south or 
west. 

Iowa.—The Normal Institute at Oskaloosa, Mohaska 
Co,, numbered last year 590, this year they have got up 
to 306, and more tocome, Co, Supt. Kindey is doing a 
great work. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is taken, and ‘Talks 
on Teaching” is called for by many. 


Oxn10,—The Board of Trustees of the Ohio University 
at its meeting Aug. 16, elected Hugh Boyd, of Cornell 
University, President, vice Dr. Scott, who accepted the 
Presidency of the State University at Columbus. Mr, 
William Hoover, of Dayton, was elected Professor of 
Mathematics, vice R. 8. Devol, resigned, to accept a 
similar position in the Kenyon College, at Gambier. 

BROOKLYN.—$210,000 has been appropriated for addi- 
tional school facilities, but this money will not be avail- 
able until January. In School 23, from 300 to 400 chil- 
dren were taught on half time, and in many instances 
children are not sent to school at all, School 28 has been 
enlarged three times within five years. Additional 
school accommodation is needed for at least 700 children. 

Iowa.—To those who looked in upon the awful ruins 
of Iowa College last summer after the cyclone it seemed 
an immense task to rehabilitate the institution. The 
great task, however, has been accomplished, and the 
third of the five new collegeedifices is completed. The 
faculty and trustees have gathered funds, materials, ap- 
paratus, museum collections, books, furniture, musical 
instruments, and on the 10th of next month it will be 
opened with far better facilities of every material sort, 
and with a strengthened faculty of sixteen professors, 
besides assistants and lecturers. 


WaASHINGTON.—Inspector Haworth, who has general 
supervisory charge of Indian schools, reports good prog- 
ress in the construction and equipment of the new in- 
dustrial Indian schools to be established in accordance 
with the provisions of the last Indian Appropriation bill. 
The school building at Chilocco, Indian Territory, will 
be finished by Oct. 1, and will be opened for the recep- 
tion of 150 pupils in January next. The schools at Law- 
rence, Kan., and at Genoa, Neb., will accommodate 350 
pupils each, and will also be opened in January, When 
these are completed, the Indian schools throughout the 
country will accommodate 10,250 pupils. 


MrT. CARROLL, ILL.—A charter was obtained in 1852 
for a seminary by citizens, and a stock company erected 
a building. Miss Frances A. Wood and Miss Cinderella 
M. Gregory, graduates of the Albany, N. Y. Normal 
School, were put in charge of it. The Board of Trus- 
tees were in a short time a good many thousand dollars 
in debt. The proposition was made to these ladies to 
take the property at cost and assume a debt of $2,500 
which they did, and they became proprietors of the Mt. 
Carroll Seminary. Miss Wood was the financier and 
chief executive in all things, Miss Gregory devoting her- 
self to teaching with unwearying zeal and marked abil- 
ity. In 1857 another building was absolutely necessary 
to meet the demand for more room. Hardly had this 
building been commenced when the severe financial 
panic of 1857 set in. Collections of outstanding accounts 
were almost wholly stopped. The banks in many parts 
of the country suspended payment ; a feeling of depres- 
sion weighed down the spirit of enterprise in every nook 
and corner of theland. The ladies were advised to sus- 
pend work on the new buildings. ‘‘ No,” they exclaim- 
ed; ‘‘the rooms must be ready, as. we promised they 
should be before winter.” And they were ready. ‘(How 
was it accomplished?’ The followimg extract from 





forthcoming work entitled,“ Fifty Years’ Recojlections,’’ 
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containing sketches of eminent Western men and women 
shows : ‘‘ Miss Wood (now Mrs. Shimer) spent the sum- 
mer in actual labor in every way possible to forward 
the work. She bought the material for painting 
the building at wholesale prices, mixed her own 
paints, and painted the entire building, except the 
prick walls and cornice, with three coats of paint. The 
glass and putty she bought in the same way, and glazed 
with her own hands every window, forty in all. Alone 
she put the wall paper on every one of the twenty-three 
roms. She did this not from penuriousness, but from 
what seemed to her necessity. The money was not at 
command to pay for this labor ; the accommodations for 
pupils must be ready, or the school would be seriously 
embarrassed in its next year’s work. They were ready 
and the schvol opened. Just then came another crisis 
—the housekeeper was taken down with severe illness. 
Teachers were more easily obtained than competent 
housekeepers. Miss Wood placed a supply in the school- 
room, and took her post in the kitchen. So for six 
weeks. Success and popularity attended the seminary. 
Pluck and determination had made it a success. Its 
patronage increased, the debts were paid, and plans de- 
yised for further enlargement. Miss Wood planned 
and worked on the outside, in the school-room, in the 
kitchen, when necessary; painted and papered, con- 
tracted for materials, was always her own architect, 
managed everything with a skill commanding admira- 
tion and defying opposition. Miss Gregory was not less 
earnest among the students. In 1865 it became neces- 
sary to build a second addition, which, with the former 
buildings, covered in all an area of 52x116 feet, and, in- 
cluding basement, three and one-half stories high. The 
grounds donated embraced but five acres. They were 
now extended to twenty-five, and were beautifully laid 
out and embellished with shade trees and shrubbery, 
so that what was in the beginning but a patch of bare 
prairie is now grown into a lovely park, orchards, fruit 
and flower gardens. In 1870 Miss Gregory retired, Mrs’ 
Shimer becoming sole proprietor and manager of the 
school. Her husband, a physician, preferred to keep 
himself to his profession, and aid in the seminary only 
as a scientific lecturer and raturalist. But the business 
management of so large an institution began to wear 
upon even the iron constitution of the resolute woman 
who had so long borne it without assistance, and Miss 
Ada C. Joy, of Maine, was inducted into the manage- 
ment as an assistant, and a most valuable one she has 
proved. Anew building, 40 by 100 feet on the ground 
and four stories in height, besides a sixteen-room attic 
for the music conservatory, was commenced in 1875 and 
completed in 1876. This structure does great credit to 
Mrs. Shimer’s architectural knowledge. From turret to 
foundation stone it is herown conception. The front 
elevation is imposing, and the style of finish within and 
without is superior to that of either of the other build- 
ings. The internal arrangements, the rooms of all des- 
criptions, the heating apparatus and ventilation, on the 
Ruttan plan, the water supplied by windmills, carrying 
it to tanks in the roof and pipes distributing it through- 
out the building, the bath-rooms and earth-closets, 
every detail of the construction shows that a master 
mind in seminary architecture directed the entire 
work.” 


MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa.—The Normal Institute held 
here brought in 175 members. A class in reading was 
(aught by Miss Hanna; they had never attended school. 
Miss Harrison showed the connection between the kin- 
dergarten and the primary schools, and Mr. Vinje took 
up botany. Messrs. Stanton and Marvin made experi 
ments. Water was boiled in a paper cup; a thread was 
tied round a stone and suspended in a flame without 
consuming the thread. Sugar and chlorate of potash 
were combined and were suddenly ignited by pouring 
sulphuric acid upon the mixture, the result of combus- 
tion being carbon. A tin cup containing ice and salt 
was frozen solidly toa board. Nutric acid was dropped 
upon a copper cent and a brownish green fume arose. 
Pure nitrogen was formed in a jar by burning out the 
oxygen with phosphorus; a lighted candle was extin- 
guished by lowering it in the jar. Iron filings were 
placed in a glass tube, closed at one end, nitric acid 
was poured upon them, which dissolved the iron, pro- 
ducing a yellowish brown fume. Ammonia was pour- 
ed upon the solution, producing a solid. A glass jar 
was filled with carbonic acid gas by pouring nitric acid 
upon common soda. A tin spoon was suspended in the 


middle of a string, and the ends of the strings were 
placed in the ears ; the spoon was struck and produced 


& sound which resembled the distant ringing of 


church bells. ‘ihe class-work this year is mostly prim- 


composed of the forms of paper folding, is on the walls. 
The walls of the room will be decorated with the pupils’ 
work as fastas completed. When the walls ef a school- 
room are covered in this manner with the pupils’ work, 
it presents a pleasing appearance, and also keeps in 
mind the series of lessons us a constant review. Supt. 
W. W. Speer bas accepted a place in the Cook County 
Normal Chicago, with Col. Parker. At the close of 
the Normal Institute the teachers of Marshall Co. pre- 
sented him with a gold watch and chain asa token of 
their regard. The following resolutions were passed : 
Resolved, 1. That the results thus far obtained by na- 
tural methods of instruction, far exceed the best re- 
sults ever attained by the old methods. 
8. That inasmuch as the work of the teacher is to 
train the child to observe and to express his thoughts, 
which are the product of his observation, and inasmuch 
as we believe that by the application of the principles 
underlying the Kindergarten system, the best results 
will be secured, we do heartily endorse the introduction 
of the same into the public schools, whenever prac- 
ticable. 
8. That the industrial exhibit of this year surpasses 
the greatest expectations, and shows to what degree of 
perfection the hand and eye can be trained, and that 
we recommend the still further carrying out of the 
provisions of the Legislature in regard to introducing 
the work into the public schools ; that the schools in 
which special attention has been given to manual train- 
ing, produce the finest manuscript work. 
4. That we approve of the sentence method as pre- 
sented in the Normal Institute, and recommend its 
adoption by the teachers of the public schools. 
5. That spelling and writing should be taught inci- 
dentally, and that language should be taught, not as a 
science, but as means of expressing thought. There- 
fore we can not too highly recommend those exercises 
which engage the observational powers of the child, 
leading him to make new discoveries and to reveal 
them according to his own individual conceptions. 
6. That drawing should be taught as an expression of 
thought, rather than as an art. 
7. That instruction in arithmetic be based upon a 
thorough knowledge of the objects with which we are 
to deal, and not upon meaningless rules and definitions, 
which always hinder independent thought. 
8. Since the surface of the earth is not, as it appears 
upon our maps, perfectly level, and since upon the di- 
versity of surface depend the climate, occupations, etc., 
therefore relief form should receive special attention, 
and can be better illustrated by the use of the sand box 
and molding-board, that it may be taught in such a 
way that each fact may recall a reality as it exists in 
nature. 
9. That the method employed in teaching botany at 
the present Normal Institute can be successfully carried 
into the public schools. 
10. That there should be a thorough organization of 
teachers in each township, and that monthly meetings 
be held, school-work compared, methods discussed, etc. ; 
and, at the end of the year, a contest engaged in by the 
teachers, in the production of essays and orations upon 
educational subjects, the successful competitor to be 
the township representative to be a county meeting of 
the same nature, to be held once a year. 
11. That we regard Supt. ‘Speer an efficient, zeal- 
ous, and successful worker in the cause of education ; a 
gentleman of high culture and progressive tendencies, 
and that under his skillful guidance the schools of Mar- 
shall county have gained for themselves an enviable re- 
putation. 
FOREIGN. 

Russta.—Twenty-two young men who were students 
in the university at St, Petersburg, and were connected 
with a Nihilist journal, have been sent to Siberia. 


ENGLAND.—Mr. Wm, Mather, of the engineering firm 
of Mather & Platt, of Birmingham, who undertook, at 


dubitable marks of having served as food for man. 


his own expense, to report to the education commis- 
sionerson the industries of America, is still in the Uni- 
ted States, and his report is awaited with much interest. 

PortTuGaL.—Professor Delgado, of Lisbon, has come 
to the conclusion that the ancestors of the modern Por- 
tugese were cannibals. He has found the remains of 
140 persons whose bones were blackened by fire split 
lengthwise to secure the marrow, and bearing other in- 


AusTrRIA.--The Jews of Vienna have an industrial 
school, in which children of their race are taught the 
mechanical and artisan trades. It has already turned 
out 1,500 skilled mechanics. Last year the school had 


ers, 25 turners of wood and metal, and 40 whitesmiths, 
Others were being trained as wheelwrights and design- 
ers. 
ENGLAND.—Education in English public schools does 
not seem to be sn thorough as it might be. One writes 
to the London Times thus: ‘Some years ago my son 
went up for the Law Preliminary Examination. He 
was at a public school, and a fortnight before the time 
he wrote and told me that he was safe on every subject 
except history and geography, of which he knew liter- 
ally nothing. I wrote back to him to come home at 
once, and, set to work with him for the last ten days, 
during which, with the help of questions, diagrams, and 
maps, I so stuffed him that he passed easily. A month 
of such cramming would have insured him a high place 
in any examination, but his ignorance of the subject a 
fornight later would have been as dense as ever it was, 
I tried him shortly after he had passed, and found his 
mind had returned to its original vacuity on history 
and geography, while on the other subjects, which he 
had learned in the usual way at school he was quite at 
home.” 
Prvussia.— Through the Bureau of Education we learn : 
The lucal school inspectors of Prussia number 807; of 
these, 875 are laymen and 632 clericals. According to 
report, teachers throughout Prussian dominions are 
paid about three and a half times as much now as for- 
merly. In 1820 the average salary was $74.30; in 1878 
it was $271.50 toa teacher. The average salary in Ber- 
lin at the present time is $495.12. The teachers’ confer- 
ences are taking np the subject of review schools, with 
the intention of establishing others in the country places 
of the Rhine provinces. {In 1881 the number of schools 
of higher grade was as follows : 251 gymnasia, 44 pro- 
gymonasia, 88 real-gymnasia, 19 real schools of the sec- 
ond rank, and 100 higher burgher schools, As the 
population of Prussia is reckoned to be 253, millions, 
that gives ahigh grade of school to every 49,000 persons, 
and a gymnasium to every 102,000. 

o- 
Size oF Sun-Spots.—-A single spot has measured 
from 40,000 to 50,000 miles in diameter, in which, 
as will be readily seen, we could put our earth for 
a standing point of observation, and note how the 
vast facular waves roll and leap about the edge of 
the spot, and also how the metallic rain is formed 
from the warmer portions of the sun. In June, 
1843, a solar spot remained a week visible to the 
naked eye, having a diameter of about 77,000 miles ; 
and in 1837 a cluster of spots covered an area of 
nearly 4,000,000,000 square miles. When we call 
to mind that the smallest spot which can be seen 
with the most powerful telescope must have an 
area of about 50,000 miles, we can readily see how 
large a spot must be in order to be visible to the 
unaided eye. Pasteroff, in 1828, measured a spot 
whose umbra had an extent four times greater than 
the earth’s surface. In August, 1858, a spot was 
measured by Newall, and it had a diameter of 
58,000 miles—more, as you will see, than seven 
times the diameter of the earth. The largest spot 
that has ever been known to astronomy was noless 
in diameter than 153,500 miles, so that across this 
you could have placed side by side eighteen earths. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 


THE Size or Our Great Lakes.—The last mea- 
surement of our fresh water seas are as follows: 
The greatest length of Lake Superior is 335 miles; 
its greatest breadth is 160 miles; mean depth, 688 
feet ; elevation, 627 feet; area, 82,000 square miles. 
The greatest length of Lake Michigan is 300 miles; 
its greatest breadth, 108 miles; mean depth, 600 
feet; elevation, 578 feet; area, 23,000 square miles, 
The greatest length of Lake Huron is 200 miles; its 
greatest breath is 169 miles ; mean depth, 600 feet; 
elevation, 578 feet; area, 20,000 square miles. The 
greatest length of lake Erie is 250 miles; its greatest 
breath is 80 miles; mean depth, 84 feet; elevation, 
555 feet; area, 6,000 square miles. The greatest 
length of Lake Ontario is 280 miles; its greatest 
breadth, 75 miles; mean depth, 200 feet; elevation, 
535 feet; area, 6,000 square miles. The length of all 
five is 1,265 miles, covering an area of more than 
137,000 square miles. 











Tue handis the mind's only perfect vassal, and 
when, through age or illness, the connection be- 








ary, The motto, “Come, let us with the children live,” 
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over 250 pupils, of whom 40 were learning to be car- 
penters or cabinet-makers, 65 blacksmiths, 60 shoemak- , fecting tokens of human decay.—TBACKERAY. 
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tween them is interrupted, there are few more af- 
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{ 

The Editor will reply tolettersand questions that will be of gen 
eral interest, but the following rules must be observed: 

1, Write on one side of the paper. 

2. Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this department on another. 
8. Be pointed, clear and brief. 








Profs. —— and are not great admirers of Parker ; 
tthey say the Boston teachers say he is a fraud. 
Prof. —— thinks he will fail at the Cook Co. Normal 
School. They say he has not scholarship enough to sus- 
‘tain himself. How is he succeeding there? I was 
‘disappointed in hearing these men speak so unfavorably 
ot Parker. At this normal school they pay great at- 
itention to the studies; they drill them splendidly on 
-arithmetic and geography and geometry, but the gradu- 


-ates grumble some about the lack of training in the 
-art of teaching. M.N. 
Penn. 


[Several normal school principals begin to snuff some- 
. thing in the air ; they begin to be afraid that a demand 
- Will arise for a removal of the machine-methods that 
have taken possession of their schools, and they don’t 
khow what they could put in the place of these methods. 
We can assure ‘‘M. N” that Col. Parker is making a 
grand success at Normalville. A tide of visitors such as no 
normal school has had, will soon set that way. We pre- 
-dict the attention that was paid to the Quincy schools 
’ will be as a drop in the bucket to that which Normalville 
Fill receive. The best thing Profs. —— and —— could 
do would be to go out there and spend a year. They 
would learn the principles of teaching, and how to 
teach them to others, The wail of those two professors 
is like that set up by the academy men when David P. 
Page was selected as the principal of the first normal 
school started in New York State. They said he had no 
scholarship, was no college graduate, and allthat. They 
were wise men; they smelt something, and that was 
that the public schvols would improve if Mr. Page’s 
graduates were put in them ; that meant the extinction 
of many of the academies. They were right ; the acade- 
mies had to go. So the work of Col. Parker at Normal- 
ville means that the machine-men in the machine nor- 
mal schools will have to go. Col. Parker is a great man 
in the art of teaching ; he is so by nature, and he has 
done a great deal of studying. As a practical didactic- 
jan he leads every man in America. Education to him 
is a great science ; teaching is a great art. His knowl- 
edge of teaching will sustain him ; he was not appointed 
oh the ground of his great scholarahip; there are 
enough of those to be got, but those that understand 
teaching are few. Prof. Lyte, of the Millersville Nor- 
mal School, is one of the ablest normal men in Pennsyl- 
vania ; accomplished, scholarly, earnest and practical. 
He spent the summers of 1882-83 at Martha’s Vineyard; 
was in Col. Parker’s class every day. He says that 
there is no end to the ability of the man. He is a good 
judge. This uneasiness of your professors is a good 
sign. Tle normal schools will feel the wave next. The 
question will be sternly asked by-and-bye, ‘‘ How dare 
you keep up the sign ‘ normal school’ over your doors, 
and yet be running an academy?”—Eb. ] 





© Question No, 2, asked by T. S.-Remsen in the last issue 
b an important one, viz: ‘‘What do you think of a 

child’s learning to read before it learns its letters.” The 
proper answer to this question depends upon the fact 
whether or not you intend the child to learn the letters; 
it so, then teach it the letters at once. Every building 
has its foundation, either good, bad, or indifferent. It 
must be admitted that the letters of the alphabet are 
the foundation stones of an education, whether that 
education be limited or thorough. Some educators say 
teach a child to name the words first, because it is more 
natural for him to learn the name of the word than all 
the letters as so many parts thereof. To illustrate they 
may take the word wagon and say, ‘Give the boy a 
wagon, and tell him that is a wugon, and he will know 
it without teaching him the parts of which it is com- 
posed.” Admit this to be true, if that boy ever has a 
correct knowledge of a wagon, will he not have to learn 
the parts’ Again, naming words is not reading. It 
may be simple and easy to teach a child to name some 
words, especially the names of objects that you can 
Dlustrate by the thing itself, or a picture of it ; this is 
not objectionable, and may aid much in developing 
thought, but to call it reading is a misnomer ; and to 
teach the child to believe it is reading is practically hy- 
pocrisy. Therefore taking the question as Mr. Ruskin 
puts it, we answer no ! Ss. 

; West Va. 

, [This is mot good logic. The teacher whostarts off 





with the letters is wasting precious time.—Ep.] -- RD tw pact gah tein 


I have read a great deal on education at one time and | 


another, but Iam not satisfied. (1) I wish you would 
give me the best and most pointed way to a history of 
education, (2) The best methods of how to teach sub- 
jects and manage a school. (8) I would like to under- 
stand fully how to grade a school according to the lat- 
est plans. (4) Should I keep gradea registers, and (5) 
Can a roll book be found ruled for five months? 6. [am 
like Miss V. C. Reed, in Aug. 11 No., I would love to 
know what that ‘‘star roll” was, or rather how one may 
be kept. I need one here badly. Ihave done a great deal 
of marking, but it takes too much time and labor, un- 
less I had a more convenient way. (7) I wish greatly for 
a more successful way of teaching history and algebra. 
(8) I wish you would point me to the best work on phys- 
ics. (9) I want to make things lively when I open school 
again. H. L. RaAYBURN. 

{ (1) There are several works on the history of educa- 
tion. ‘“‘ Educational Theories” by Oscar Browning is 
good and cheap ; 75 cts. (2) Read the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
and ‘‘ School Management.” (8) See ‘*‘ School Manage- 
ment,” 75c. (4) Yes. (5) No, you do not need it ; rule for 
four weeks, (6) See ‘‘ School Management. (7) Study and 
experiment, (8) Any work is good if you know physics ; 
set your pupils to making apparatus. (9) Do so. Your 
pupils can do twice the thinking with half the book- 
grubbing, if you determine upon it.—Ep.] 





Up to this time I have taught letters before words, I 
followed this course with one of my small scholars this 
term; at the end of four weeks he knew but eight 
letters. I now tried words; im a short time he read 
sentences containing seven or eight words of three let- 
ters each, naturally and easily, and can spell nearly all 
of them and knows all the letters. I shallnever return 
to the aiphabet methods. A question arose in school, 
‘“‘Of what use are the animalcule in the water we 
drink ?” A. D. 

[ (1) The ‘* word-method”™ is used in the best schools 
because the teachers have tried just such experiments. 
(2) There are no animalcule in well water, spring water, 
etc., only in stagnant water. The statement that ‘‘ every 
drop of water is teeming with life” is incorrect. As to 
the use of these—they belong to the ministry of life ; 
life is needed to sustain life. They are food for other 
organisms ; those for still larger ones, and so on until 
the fishes are reached, and th« sesustain man. ‘‘ Nothing 
useless is alive.” —ED. } 





In the JouRNAL of 18th, I find the question, ‘‘ Should 
the alphahet be taught at all?” The most emphatic an- 
swer I can give is, ‘‘ No.” The following principles ful- 
ly explain my reasons for the answer given: 1. Teach 
the child nothing from which it cannot get an idea. Let- 
ters do not give ideas except when used as words. 2. 
The word is the unit of language. 8. Language begins 
with words, not letters. 4. Letters are fractions of words ; 
we should not begin with fractions, 5. Sentences are 
formed from language units, 6. The child begins with 
words, not elements. Com. W. T. HaMMNER. 

Dade Co., Mo. 

{Sound gospel.—Eb. ] 


Craig’s ‘‘ Question Book” was duly received. But of 
what use is it? I now see the position you have taken 
on the subject is the right one. The ScHOOL JOURNAL 
is better than ahundred of them. We suffer here in 
this way : they say ‘‘ you must take your own State pa- 
per,” and so we do, to our own loss—unless we can af- 
ford the JOURNAL. J.P. D. 


I have disposed of 80 copies of ‘‘Talkson Teaching.” 
It created a wonderful interest in the institute: many 
visitors came to hear about the ‘‘ New Education. The 
teachers say they will put its principles in practice. 

Iowa. A. 8. STULTZ. 








What work on etymology would you recommend to 
young teachers who wish to take it asa study instead of 
Latin? The JOURNAL is coming very promptly. 

Penn. P. 8. BERGER. 

[Swinton’s ‘‘ Word Analysis,” 40 cents, and Swinton’s 
** New Analysis,” 50 cents, are much liked.—Ep. | 





Although I am not teaching, yet I am glad to see the 
JOURNAL every week. When I began teaching I thought 
our methods were nearly perfect, but that I see was a 
great mistake ; they are yet in their infancy. Go on 
and expound the New Education ; it is needed. 

Somerset, N. J. J. OK. 

Your letter and ‘‘ Talks on Teaching” were duly re- 
ceived. Iam delighted with it. Itis just the thing, 


and the true teacher cannot but be benefited by study- 


use of them. 











EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





SEPTEMBER. 
The goiden-rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple-orchards 
With fruit are bending down. — 
The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun, 
In dusky pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 
The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow-nook, 
And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 
By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer's best of wealth, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
—HELEN Hunt 


INVENTION OF DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 





It is conceded that one of the great inventions 
was that of decimal fractions. The inventor of 
them was Simon Stevin, of Bruges, whose tract. 
published in 1585, was entitled the ‘‘Disme.” But 
the simple plan we now have was not then invent. 
ed. He used circles to designate the numbers that 
showed the value of the figures, thus, he wrote 
27.847 as 27 (0)8-(1)4(2)7(3), and read it as 27 com- 
mencements, 8 primes, 4 seconds, 7 thirds. The (()) 
showed the zero point, the (1) showed tenths, and 
so on. These terms ‘‘primes,” ‘‘ seconds,” ‘‘thirds,” 
etc., have disappeared. ‘‘Primes” were the first 
to the right of the whole numbers, ‘“‘seconds” the 
second place, etc. 

Dispute has arisen concerning the origin of the 
simpler notation by means of the decimal point, 
whether used before the fraction alone, or as separ. 
ating it from the integer. Napier claimed the dis 
covery, so also has De Morgan. But Mr. Glaisher, 
in a paper read before the mathematical section of 
the British Association, seems to establish Napier's 
priority in introducing the decimal point into 
arithmetic. The full modern use of it was first ex- 
emplified in a posthumous work of Napier’s called 
**Mirifici Logarithmorum Canon’s Constructio,” 
edited by his son, in 1619, where the forma! defini 
tion of the decimal separator is given and illustrat- 
ed, and the point subsequently used in operation as 
we now use it. Briggs, who died in 1631, constant- 
ly used an underscored line to distinguish the deci- 
mal part of a number; and Oughtred, one of his 
followers, improved on this by using, together with 
the line, {a vertical bar to mark the separation still 
more plainly. 

On the whole, therefore, it appears that both 
Napier and Briggs saw that a mere separation to 
distinguish integers from decimals was quite suff- 
cient, without any experiment marks being attach- 
ed to the latter; but that Napier used a single point 
for the purpose, while Briggs employed a bent or 
curved line, for which, in print, he substituted 
merely a horizontal bar, subscript to the decimals. 
It is a little remarkable, that the first separator 
used should have been that which was finally 
adopted after a long period of disuse. All through 
the seventeenth century marks were used that in- 
dicate that each one had some mark of his own. 





TRAVELS OF A PosTAL PAcKAGE:—A package of 
— was mailed at the Boston post-office, in Jan. 
ast, addressed ‘‘ Henry Cole, box 542 Ballston Springs, 
N. B.” It was sent to New Brunswick, thence went 
across the water, and was returned to New York 
with the Glasgow (Scotland) postmark. From New 
York the pac went to Nebraska, and thence back 
to New York, where it was marked ‘‘Try N. Y.,” and 
April 4 it reached Ballston Spa, N. Y., and was at last 
—after traveling for more two months, crossing 
the ocean twice, and from one extreme of America tv 
the other—placed in the hands of the party addressed. 
All this just because:a letter “‘B” on the di 
should have been a ‘‘ Y.” 
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THE STORY OF A REAL LITTLE GIRL. 
By ALIcE M. KELLoae. 

Over seventy years ago there lived in Edinburgh a 
little girl who is remembered to this day because of her 
association with Sir Walter Scott. The great author 
was so fond of Marjorie that at one of his famous din- 
ners, when all the invited guests were present but her. 
he declared he would go himself for her. Just at that 
moment the bell rang, and Marjorie was brought in. 
The poet caught her in his arms and carried her among 
his company, and thereshe reigned, that evening at least, 
like a princess. To give you some idea of the quaint ideas 
and thoughts which this little one possessed, I will let 
you peep into the diary which she kept and letters that 
she wrote. In Marjorie’s first letter, written before she 
was six years old, she says: ‘‘ Miss Potune, a Lady of 
my acquaintance, praises me dreadfully. 1 repeated 
something out of Dean Swift, and she said I was fit for 
the stage, and you may think I was primmed up with 
majestick Pride, but upon my word I felt a little birsay 
—birsay is a word that William composed, which is, as 
you may suppose, a little enraged. This horrid fat sim- 
pleton says that my aunt is beautiful, which is entirely 
impossible, for that is not her nature.” In her diary she 
writes, while away from home: ‘‘ The day of my ex- 
istence here has been delightful and enchanting. Mr. 
Crakey and I walked to Crakeyhall hand in hand in 
Innocence and matitation sweet, thinking on the kind 
love which flows in our tender-hearted mind, which is 
overflowing with majestick pleasure; no one was ever 
so polite to me in the whole state of my existence. . . 
Iam enjoying nature’s fresh air, The birds are sweetly 
singing, the calf doth frisk, and nature shows her glori- 
ous face. . . . This is Saturday, and I am very glad of 
it, because I have play half the Day, andI get money, 
too, but alas! I owe Isabella 4 pence, for I am fined 2 
pence whenever I bite my nails. Isabella is teaching me 
to make simme-colipgs, nots of interrigation, periods, 
commoes, etc.” On Sunday: ‘I will meditate upon 
Senciable and Religious subjects. First, I should be very 
thankful I am not a beggar.” She daily deplores her 
“badness,” as she calls it, in her diary, and thinks that 
“ Remorse is the worse thing to bear ; Iam afraid I will 
fall a marter to it.” Her fondness for books and her 
opinions of writers creep out in sentences like these : “I 
wonder if there is another book of poems comes near 
the Bible... "Tis a fine work, Newton on the Profecies. 

. A great many authors have expressed themselves 
too sentimentally.. . . A Mr. Burns writes a beautiful 
sonnet on Mr. Cunhaming, whose wife deserted him— 
truly it is a most beautiful one. ... Thomson is a beau- 
tiful author, and Pope, but nothing to Shakspear, of 
which I have a little knowledge. Macbeth is a pretty 
composition, but awful one... . Doctor Swift’s works 
are very funny ; I got some of them by heart. . . Miss 
Edgeworth’s tails are very good, particularly some that 
are very much adapted for youth.” .. . Grey’s Elegey is 
excellent and much spoke of by both sex, particularly 
by the men.” 

Marjorie expressed her thoughts in verse sometimes. 
This is how she describes one’of her admirers : 

“ Very soft and white his cheeks, 
His hair is red, and grey his breeks 
His tooth is like the daisy fair, 
His only fault is in his hair.” 

Here is her sonnet to a monkey : 

“ O lively, oh most charming pug, 
Thy graceful air, and heavenly mug ; 
The beauties of his mind do shine, 
And every bit is shaped and fine. 
Your teeth are whiter than the snow, 
Your a great buck, your a great beau ; 
Your eyes are of so nice a shape, 
More like a Christian's than an ape, 
Your cheek is like the roses’ blume, 
Your hair is like the raven’s plume; 
His nose’s cast is of the Roman, 
He is a very pretty woman— 
I could not get a rhyme for Roman, 
So was obliged to call him woman.” 

Like other greater poets Marjorie could not always 
find a rhyme. In her account of the death of James 
the Second she gets out of the difficulty in this way ; 

“* He was killed by a cannon splinter, 
Quite in the middle of the winter ; 
Perhaps it was not at that time. 
But I can get no other rhyme.”’ 

Her loving nature displays itself in a letter to her 
mother, which she closed with—‘‘ You will think I en- 
tirely forget you, but I assure you that you are greatly 


mistaken. I think of you always, and often sigh to 
think of the distance between us two loving creatures 


I love, reverence and doat on, _ who, [ pagel thinks: 
the same of Mr. Fleming.” In another letter she says : 
**T long for you with the longings of a child to embrace 
you, to fold you in my arms. I respect you with all 
the respect due to a mother. Sol shall remain your 
loving child.” The life of this dear child was a brief 
one. When she was eight years oldshe had the measles, 
from which she never recovered. The day before she 
died, while ber father walked the room with his darling 
in his arms, she repeated to him, by her own desire, 
Burns’ poem, beginning, ‘‘ Why am I loth to leave this 
earthly scene?” So you see evena child may be remem- 
bered years after her body crumbles to dust. It is the 
beauteous mind that never will decay. Marjorie and 
Sir Walter are in the world of spirits and giving delight 
to all around them. 





NOTED PERSONS BORN IN SEPTEMBER. 





1ist.—Mrs. Sigourney, 1791. 

2nd.—John Howard, 1726. 

4th.—-Pheebe Cary, 1824. 

5th.—Richelieu, 1585; Louis XIV., 
1733. 

6th.—Lafayette, 1757. 

9th.—R. C. Trench, 1807. 

11th.—James Thomson, 1700. 

14th.— Wallenstein, 1583. 

15th.—J. Fenimore Cooper, 1789. 

18th.—Johnson, 1769. 

20th.—Alexander the Great, 350 B. C. 

2ist.—Savonarola, 1452. 

22nd.—Lord Chesterfield, 1694. 

28rd.—Jane Tayler, 1723. 

25th.—Mrs. Hemans, 1794. 

30th.— Eurip:des, 49 B. C. 

QUESTIONS :—How many of these were poets? Which 
was aretormer? Which are alive now? Which wrote 
a poem called “The Breaking Waves Dashed High ?” 
Which were born in England? 


1638 ; Wieland, 





BOYS WHO “GET AROUND LIVELY.” 





By FRANK CHASE. 

Look at that boy with the wheelbarrow loaa of sod 
crossing the lawn ; he is making his work count; why, 
he has nearly finished sodding all that side of the lawn 
and it is not yet noon; the job is well done, too, and 
instead of moans, groans and unpleasant exclamations, 
I have heard only an agreeable whistling, the creaking 
of the wheelbarrow and the falls of the spade as it 
levels the sod surface. There you will find a good 
workman ; he is a stranger to idleness. What do you 
suppose would be the total amount of what such a 
worker does in all his life time? Certainly it would 
make the ‘Sleepy Toms” gape and stare. And yet it 
doesn’t take talent, nor genius, nor any unusual gift: 
all that the boys need do is to “get around lively” in 
whatever they are set to do. 

Have you heard of the stout old ‘‘ Apprentice’s pillar” 
in Roslyn Chapel, at Roslyn, Scotland? Well, its history 
is very brief: long ago when the Buccleuchs were 
building that splendid chapel, their architect went away 
to Italy to get a wanting pillar made, and while he was 
gone his young apprentice made and put up in position 
a pillar far better than the one his master brought home 
with him, and there the pillar stands to-day. There 
was nothing lazy about that boy. 

John Furber is the name of a lad, who though only 
fourteen years old, has become noted in the Northwest. 
He lives on his father’s farm in Wisconsin, and he is 
regarded as the best sheep-shearer in the neighborhood. 
One day, a few weeks ago, he sheared fourteen sheep, 
without assistance, catching the animals himself ; and 
the next day he sheared twenty, doing the work as 
nicely as it could have een done by two men. 

Three such boys as the one sodding the lawn, the ap- 
prentice at Roslyn, and the Wisconsin farm lad are 
worth countless multitudes of ‘‘ Sleepy Toms.” 


A HISTORY of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By G. B. 
PREFACE. 

Considered merely as time it is but a small fragment 
from a limitless extent of its kind. But it is our own 
period, to it we ourselves belong; we live its life, breathe 
its atmosphere, feel its influences, and therefore it pos- 
sesses the deepest interest for ys. 








CHAPTER I. 
At midnight on December 31, 1800, just as the hands 
of the clock pointed straight upward to the hour of XII, 
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no difference between that New Year's night and any 
‘other, for the hours must have followed one another 


, the same way they do now, the sun then set in the west 


and rose in the east as he now does, and the good people 

who sat up to watch the old year out and the new one 

in probably saw nothing at all unusual, nothing that dis- 

turbed in the least the even passage of time in the night. 

It was not merely as the beginning of a new hundred 

years that this particular time was made memorable, 

but the reasons why it must be considered of very great 
importance are, that a new chapter in modern history 

was then begun and what is kuown as a new era in 
the world’s affairs was commenced. 

In France the Consulate was concluding the first year 
of its existence, Napoleon Bonaparte being at the head 
of it with the title of First Consul. Three years later 
(1804), Napoleon was chosen Emperor of the French, thus 
converting the republic into an empire. The ten suc- 
ceeding years were so crowded with political and mili- 
tary events and Napoleon was so identified with them 
all, that a biography of him may be taken as a history 
of Europe during that decade. He not only converted 
the French republic into an empire, but he made the 
Batavian republic into the kingdom of Holland and 
placed his brother Louis on the throne ; he made Berna- 
dotte, one of his generals, Crown Prince of Sweden; 
he dissolved the ancient German Empire and estab- 
lished the kingdom of Westphalia for his brother 
Jerome ; he made the Grand Duchy of Warsaw from 
a portion of Poland; he formed Switzerland into a 
confederation after annexing three of her cantons to 
France ; he plaved his brother Joseph on the throne of 
Spain; he abohshed the government of Venice and 
formed the Italian Republic into the kingdom of Italy; 
he made a kingdom of Tuscany ; he placed his marshal, 
Murat, on the throne of Naples. 

To accomplish these many changes Napoleon had to 
wage four great wars, each of which included various 
bloody battles in which men were slain by the thousand. 
Not only the whole continent of Europe was the scene of 
these prolonged hostilities but wars were carried on 
upon the seas and even into foreign ports. The first 
of the four wars was that with Austria, Russia, and 
England on one side aud France and Prussia on the 
other. The second is called the Peninsular War on ac- 
count of its being waged chiefly in the peninsula of 
Spain and Portugal. The third was the invasion of 
Russia whither Napoleon led an army of 500,000 men, 
The fourth was the war against England and Prussia 
which ended with the battle of Waterloo, wherein 
Napoleon was defeated by Wellington. This defeat 
virtually closed the career of Napoleon the Great, and it 
is noteworthy that the battle was fought on June 18, 
1814, just ten years exactly from the day of his election 
as Emperor. 


THOUGHTS FROM SCOTT. 


TO BE COMMITTED TO MEMORY. 

(1). Tears are the softening showers which cause the 
seed of heaven to spring up in the human heart, 

(2). If you have not a good reason for doing a thing, 
you have a good reason for leaving it alone. 

(3). Many a word at random spoken, 

May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken. 

(4). O what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practice to deceive. 
(5) Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And_ doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

[Sir Walter Scott was born in 1771, in lor ann 
His most noted poems are “Marmion,” ‘Lay of 
Last Minstrel,” and “The Lady of the Lake.” His 
novels, for which he is most famous, number twenty- 
nine ; ‘* Ivanhoe” is the best of them. Gladstone says of 
him: “He has left us a double treasure ;—the memory 


of himself, and the possession of his works. Both of 
them will endure.’ ] 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
AS NERVE FOOD. 














the nineteenth century was born. There was perhaps 


Dr. J. W, Smith, Welli O., says : “In impaired 
sda, didely | Reve used eu abramage.” ' 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Tue ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. By James 
H. Worman, Ph.D., 1nd A. De Rougemont, B.A. New 
York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. $1.00. 

The widely known “‘ Natural” method of teaching the 
languages finds a full application in this new French 
grammar for the use of English-speaking students. 
Prof. Worman seeins more thoroughly convinced than 
ever that it is the only proper method, and adheres to 
it with even stricter fidelity than in his other books on 
the modern languages. This volume was at first intend- 
ed tobe used as a companion of the “ First” and ‘‘ Sec- 
ond” books by the same author, but it was subsequently 
deemed best to make acomplete grammar of it ; so that 
any student secking a systematic instruction in the 
French language will find the book fully equal to his 
needs. The authors preface enumerates the salient fea- 
tures of his work: (1) The principles are first made 
known, and then the rules are formulated. (2) The 
exercises afiord at once a review of the old points, and 
an advance to the new ones; (8) The exercises consist 
chiefly of needful words in every-day conversation. (4) 
The question form in exercises. (5) Tke attention paid 
to variable inflections. The new production is in brief 
an excellent conversational grammar, entirely in French, 
with the most approved gradation. The labor of pre- 
paration is credited to Prof. Rougemont quite as much 
as to Prof. Normrn; they have both done estimable 
service, however, and teachers of the beautiful modern 
language will heartily welcome the result of their com- 
bined efforts. 


THe ELEMENTS OF Logic. By W. Stanley Jevons 
and David J. Hill. New York: Sheldon & Co. $1.00. 

In this text-book President Hill, of the Lewisburg 
University, has re-arranged upona plan that will meet 
with acceptance among teachers, the well known 
* Elementary Lessonsin Logic,” by the late Professor 
Jevons, of Manchester, England, The chief character- 
istics of the original English work, which is, by the way 
the text-book in logic most commonly used there now, 
are manifestly its clear and simple style, its abundance 
of apt illustrations, its modern phase and its complete- 
ness. These features are well taken care of in this 
American adaptation, and the following new advan- 
tages are claimed : a complete and concise analysis, a 
greater prominence of cardinal principles, a unity of 
treatment, and various original collateral helps to the 
student. When these excellencies are all considered to- 
gether, they will be found to constitute an ideal text- 
book in logic. In the main Prof. Jevons’ own language 
has been retained, the changes consisting almost entire- 
ly of additions, and then only when deemed necessary 
to clearness. The use of the term recast on the title- 
page is therefore likely to mislead. Jevons has not been 
recast, but only adapted. The task of adapting has 
been performed by Dr. Hill with admirable skill and 
discretion, and we shall be disappointed if the book 
does not find general favor. It is a large volume of 
above 300 pages, beautifully printed and finished. 


Brier History OF GREECE; with Readings from 
Prominent Greek Historians. New York : A, 8. Barnes 
& Co. $1.00. 

Ancient History is a subject of instruction absolutely 
demanding a good text-book, and itis far more neces- 
sary to have a concise, natural aud reliable first-book in 
this study than in a great many others that might be 
named. It would seem that the cardinal requisites men- 
tioned are all possessed by this new publication of Mes- 
sts. Barnes & Co, The first ninety pages of the book 
are from the ‘‘ Brief History of Ancient Peoples,” pub- 
lished by the same house, and this portion gives a suc- 
cinct political history of Greece, with all necessary data 
of her literature and art. The latter half of the book is 
made up of well selected extracts from such historical 
authorities as Rawlinson, Schmitz, Grote, Thirlwall, 
Curteis, Smith and Cox. These extracts from the stand- 
ard works are designed to impress upon the learner the 
chief events in Grecian history, and to do it by means of 
the greatest writers’ verbatim descriptions. The two- 
fold benefit of at once acquiring the knowledge of the 
events themselves and a knowledge of the very best 
descriptive literature is obvious, The idea of accom- 
panying the history with these readings is an excellent 
one, and may not be too highly commended. Many a 
teacher will wish that he or she had possessed such a 
means of obtaining a first impression of Greek history, 
instead of having to commit a long and dry calendar of 
ware and conquests. New life and interest are added 
to the study by these selections,-and for the pupil to 





have a lesson on ‘‘ Lycurgus,” by Schmitz; one on the 
‘** Olympian Games,” by Thirlwall; one on the “‘ Battle 
of Thermopyle,” by Goldsmith; one on “ Aristides,” 
by Grote ; on “‘ Socrates,” by Grote and Cox: on ‘* The 
Retreat of Xenophon,” by Cox, etc., is a provision 
against any monotony, and an assurance of proficiency 
on the part of the pupil. The volume is handsomely 
published, being finely illustrated and bound, and makes 
a conspicuous number of Barnes’ ‘‘ Historical Series,” 


WINTER IN INDIA. By the Rt. Hon. W.E. Baxter, 
M. P. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 15 cents. 

This is the last, and the best, of a number of charm- 
ing books of travel by the Hon. Mr. Baxter, who took 
many journeys in Europe, Asia, Africa and America. 
By the aid of this book we can accompany him through 
his winter tourin India. He introduces us to strange 
scenes, Curious incidents peculiar alone to India, and 
obtains for us a vast fund of information and facts con- 
cerning a country which is likely to call upon itself 
more notice from the world than any other country on 
on earth. Mr. Baxter tells his thrilling story in such a 
pure, simple style that readers of all ages will alike en- 
joy it. His position as an English statesman is a guar- 
antee of the reliability of its every statement. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF RELIGIONS. By Edward Clodd. 
New York; J. Fitzgerald. 15 cents. 

The author treats of the origin and development of 
religious ideas among the principal civilized nations of 
ancient times, as ascertained by the researches of men 
of science. The work exhibits the excellence of literary 
style combined with profound scholarship. In thirteen 
chapters it details the legends of the past about the 
creation ; the history of creation as told by science ; 
the legends of the past about mankind ; the story of 
the early races of man; the Aryan or Indo-European 
nations ; Hindu :eligions ; the religion of Zoroasters ; of 
Buddha ; of the Chinese ; of the Semitic nations ; Mo- 
hammedanism, etc. 

AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 

The September Century is a delight to the eyes, and a 
perfect feast for the reader. Its wealth of illustration 
includes, as a frontispiece,an uncommon likeness of 
Robert Burns, which was engraved by T. Johnson from 
a daguerreotype in the possession of E. C. Stedman; a 
very pretty set of views around Cape Cod; George In- 
ness’ admirable picture of a musk ox-hunt ; and a long 
series of engravings to illustrate ‘‘ Ornamental Forms 
in Nature” and ‘‘ Indian War in the Colonies.” The art 
of this number is, asa connoisseur would say, “‘ quite 
fully up.” I[ts literature isof notable excellence, too. 
The story cf Mr. Howell reaches its eighth chapter, the 
‘* Bread Winners” makes its second chapter, and there 
are relishable short articles from John Burroughs, 
William C. Conant, Frank R. Stockton, Joel Chandler 
Harris, H. H., Ernest Ingersoll, D. C. Gilman, Charles 
Barnard and H. C. Bunner. 


Articles in The North American Review which com- 
mand especial notice are : Judge Cooley’s ‘‘ State Regu- 
lations of Corporate Profits,” Congressman Kasson’s 
‘*Municipal Reform,” Richard Grant White’s ‘Class 
Distinctions in the United States,” W. H. Mallock’s 
‘**Conversations with a Solitary,” and Grant Allen’s dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ An American Wild Flower.” 


The Christian Union has begun a series of entertain- 
ing historical articles by Mr. George Houghton, the au- 
thor of “St. Olaf’s Kirk,” under the title of “ Papers 
from Sir Guy's Trunk.” These papers give a vivid pic- 
ture of New York as seen through the eyes of Sir Guy 
Carleton, the British Commander-in-Chief during a 
part of the Revolutionary period. They reproduce not 
only local history but the manners and life of a very 
stirring age. 

The Continent is combining with much skill the most 
excellent features of a weekly and of a magazine, and 
it is gratifying to hear that the new idea is meeting 
with remarkable success. Marion Harland’s Virginia 
story is maintained at the high standard with which it 
opened. Mrs, Campbell’s ‘‘ What-to-Do Club” opens a 





new and delightful field for girls who want to be indys. 
trious and useful and have a good time in the doing 
and Judge Tourgee’s vigorous and fertile pen appean 
prominently in the editorial discussion of importay 
topics. 

NOTES. 

The pastor of the Church of the Strangers, Rev. Chas 
F. Deems, is well known in the literary field as th, 
author of a work on ‘ Jesus,” and other volumes. Fo, 
some years he had eharge of the Sunday Magazine, an 
now his journalistic tendency bas started a new monthly 
called Christian Thought. It aims to elevate men’s est}. 
mate of Christianity by publishing the thoughts of the 
best Christian thinkers on philosophy, Christian eyj. 
dence, and Biblical elucidation. 

Aiexander M. Gow, A.M., author of that very popu. 
lar manual, “Good Morals and Gentle Manners,” ha; 
just issued, through J. B. Lippincott & Co., a smaller 
hand-book, under the title of “‘ The Primer of Polite. 
ness,” which gives practical instructions in regard tp 
the formation and growth of habits of courtesy an 
gentlemanliness. Manners are proverbially said to make 
the man ; and as manners are not intuitive but must be 
taught to the child by long and earnest training, ther 
is no better way of laying a basis for that true manhood 
and womanhood which is the outcome of good manners 
than the careful reading of a manual of this kind, 

The Boston Advertiser says : ‘‘ The golden era of our 
literature is about to close, although Dr. Holmes, Mr. 
Lowell, Mr. Whittier, Mr. Parkman, Mr. Winthrop, the 
Atlantic Monthly, and their publishers are still with us, 
Within recent years Boston has lost the North Ameri- 
can Review, which, as a quarterly, aimed at the highest 
scholarship and the best literature of the country. A 
like fate has befallen the American Law Review, which 
has gone to St. Louis, and leaves Boston so much poorer, 
We have also lost Emerson and Longfellow, as well as 
Fields, whose name has reflected so much honor and 
credit upon Boston publishing. Nor have their places 
been filled by better men. Bancroft’s history is no ionger 
published in Boston. Boston depends upon other cities 
for the best medical, legal, scientific and educational 
journals, 

Mr. Foster’s practical references to the “‘ Editions of 
Shakespeare,” in the July-August number of the Month- 
ly Reference Lists (Leypoldt,) is no doubt one of the 
most important. contributions to the Shakespeare biblio- 
graphy of to-day, and certainly meets an actual want. 

** Donal Grant” will be pronounced one of the most 
fascinating, if not the best, of George Macdonald's sto- 
ries. The fact that it is published in America from the 
Mss, and will be republished from advance sheets in 
England, is an innovation creditable to the enterprise of 
the American publishers, D, Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

Shakespeariana is the title of anew monthly maga- 
zine of which the Leonard Scott Publishing Co. promise 
the first number next November. It will be devoted 
exclusively to Shakespearian literature, and is designed 
to be a recognized medium for exchange of ideas and 
information among Shakespearian students and scholars. 

A convenient and useful duodecimo volume from F. 
Leypoldt, publisher, N. Y., is entitled ‘‘ Library Aids.” 
It is carefully revised and enlarged by its author, Sam- 
uel 8. Green, of the Worcester (Mass.) Library, and con- 
tains references from Poole’s Index. Librarians and 
readers alike come within the range of this handy 
manual.——The American Library Association conven- 
ed at Buffalo, Aug. 14-17. 


Mayor Bgatry, the organ builder of Washington, 
New Jersey, celebrated his thirty-fifth birthday on 
the 14th inst. The Mayor, although still young, 
has accomplished more than falls to the lot of many 
men, and his name will be enrolled with Vander- 
bilt, Gould, Garrett, Sage, and others of the suc- 
cessful business of our times. We would rather 
be Beatty than Gould, for while Gould makes his 
customers howl, Beatty makes them sing. 











Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion ; relieves lassitude, 
erratic pains and Neuralgia ; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement, oF 

= excessive brain fatigue ; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vigor 

~  inall diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the only PREVENTIVE 
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publisber’s Department. 


jden’s Liquid Beef Tonic, taken three 
a a day, sustains the body with the 
gidition of but little solfd food, and it is 
pow recommended by the faculty as the 
hest remedy for incipient consumption, 











+ Chas, fj j.pility, toss of appetite, weakness, dys- 
as the ia, malaria, and all the maladies of 
°s. Fo, fqgiemales and children. 





If teachers desire an erasive rubber that 
will keep a smooth, clean edge, that will 
erase marks without leaving a soiled, un- 






ne, and 
onthly 








n’S esti. mly spot, they will ask their stationer 
of the ~- Siete erasive rubber, and teke no 
An eyi- 





other. 
Ihave used Ely’s Cream Balm for hay 
fever, and experienced t relief. 

cordially recommend it as the best of all 
edies I have tried. T. B. 
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Half Out of His Head. 


‘“*Blesseed be the man,” said Don Quixote’s 
weary squire, “who invented sleep.”” Sancho’s 
gratitude is ours, but what if one cannot for any 


reason enjoy that excellent invention? “ Nervy- 
ousness in me a disease,’ writes Mr. 
William Coleman, the well known wholesale 
druggist of Buffalo, N. Y. 

“I could not sleep, and my nights were either 
passed in that sort of restlessness which nearly 
crazes a man, or in a kind of stupur, haunted by 
tormenti dreams. Having taken PARKER'S 
Tonic for other troubles, I tried it also for this. 
The result both surprised and delighted me. My 
nerves were toned to concert pitch, and, like 
Ceesar’s fat men, I fell into the ranks of those 
who sleep o’ nights. I should add that the Tonic 
speedily did away with the condition of gencral 
debility and dyspepsia occasioned b 


ay pr 
sleeplessnese, ana gave me sti an ect 
digestion. In brief, the use of the Tonic thor- 
oughly re-established my health. I have used 


PARKER'S TONIC with en’ success for sen-sick- 


Ss,” has 9 the many roe Gh 4 Rapids. Mich ness and for the bowel disorders incident to 
rmaller fgg Jenks, lawyer, Gran ae erected This peer tion has heretofore been known as 
Poli *Ladies, if you would be forever re-| Parker's Giver Tonic. Hereafter it will be 
Pee deemed from the disabilities that | advertised and sold under the name of PARKER'S 
ard to in thousands of cases, depress the ite pomme~ ome the ay tg timoox & 
sy and [and absolutely fetter all the of tos of wat Mincipled dealers whe have or yeas 
0 make te have only to get Lydia | deceivea their customers by opening ‘inferior 
8 table Com: tions under the name of ginger. p 
1ust be ge ee Ppa gg the misleading word all the more wil ty, as 
wee: jsnot a quack preparation but a standard | our Tonic, — 
nhood ha been in use for thirteen | ifn pomember that no change , a 





years, and the acknowledged superior of 
all articles used to benefit the skin and im- 
prove the complexion. 
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THE CLERGYMAN AND PEDDLER. 











Ip, the 
ith us, # A clergyman who longed to trace 
4meri- @ Amid his flock a word of grace, 
ighest J And mourned because, he knew not why, 
ry. A [M Yon fleece kept wet while his kept dry, 
which J While thinking what he could do more, 
oorer, [| Heard some one rapping at the door— 
ell as [J And, opening it, there met his view 
or and # Who had got down by worldly blows 
places J From wealth, to peddling cast off clothes. 
ionger J “Come in, my brother,” said the pastor, 
cities J “ Perhaps my trouble you can master ; 
tional J For since the summer you withdrew 
My converts have been very few,” 
ps of | “1 can,” the peddler said,‘‘ unroll, 
fonth. Something, perchance, to ease your soul, 
of the I And, to cut short all fulsome speeches, 
biblio- § Bring me a pair of your old breeches.’ 
ant. The clothes were brought, the peddler 
most gazed, 
*s sto. y And said, ‘No longer be amazed ; 
m the fy le gloss upon this cloth is such, 
ts in I think, perhaps, you sit too much, 
rise of (qq Building air-castles bright and gay, 
= Which Satan loves to blow away. 
And here, behold, as I am born, 
maz® Ti The nap from neither knee is worn ! 
omise ff He who would great revivals see 
voted . 
; Must wear his pants out on the knee, 
_— For such the lever praying supp)ies— 
hor When pastors kneel, their churches rise.” 
om F, THe Farmer’s Tribune tells this chapter 
Aids.” oi real life: ‘ Your daughter graduates 
Sam- this month, Mr. Thistlepod ?’ “ Yes, she'll 
i con- be home about the 20th. I reckon.” “And 
s and your son graduates alsoi” ‘‘ Oh, yes ; he'll 
vandy come home about the same time.” ‘And 
nven- #% what are they going to do?” ‘* Well,’ 
said the old man thoughtfully, ‘I don't 
just exactly know what they want to drive 
xton, at, but Marthy she writes that she wants 
Ly on te continue her art studies.on the conti- 
ung, nent, so I think Ill just send her to the 
nany dairy and leg her do a little plain model- 
ader- ing in butter, and Sam he says he’s got to 
suc- g0 abroad and polish up a little, and, as 
ther good luck will have it, he'll be home just 
: hie m time to spread himself on the grind- 
stone and put an edge on the cradle blades 
— against the wheat harvest.” And the old 
man smiled to think that he hadn’t thrown 
money away when he sent his children 
'S to school, 
= —————— «o~ ee -..0UM CU 
tude, Some Tersz Proverss.—Ptay to God, 
at, OF bat continue to row to the shore.—Rus- 
— Siam Silence is the ornament of the ig- 


nordut.—Sancrit. There ate two good 
men: one dead, the other unborn.—Chi- 







ST iteclf, and all 
bottles, remaining in the hands of dealers wrap- 
ped under the name of Parksgr’s GINGER TONIC 
contain the geputpe medicine if the fac-simile 
signature of Hiscox & Co., is at the bottom of 
the outside wrapper. 





COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exeeptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
let Soap of home or foreign manu- 
facture. 








“ALL WORK AND NO PLAYF, 
MAKES JACK 4 DULL BOY,” 


Reception 
Day, 
No. 2. 


4 COLLECTION OP FRESH AND ORIGINAL DiIA- 
LOGUES, RECITATIONS, DECLAMATIONS, 
AND SAORT PIECES FOR 
PRACTICAL OSE IN 


Public and Private Schools. 


+ 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
PRICE 30 CENTS EACH. $1.00 A YEAR. 
+ 
PUBLISHED BY 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educations) Publishers. at Park Place, W. ¥ 
COPY RIGMT, 
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Pleasure Boats 
CANOES. 
onteteasets* Stamp for Iliustrated 
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notel nese, The handle of the axe isthe enemy 

ietane of its kind.—Tamil. . b prea’ Wh. daaee 

te, ing requires ten pounds of common sense 

: %0 epply it. —Pergian. 0). 47 
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CUT TO THE 


Columbus Buggy Co., 














COLUMBUS, O. 
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1 e & name largest fact- 
Sf pesrost ery in the 
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Phaetons, Light Carriages, 
Surrey Wagons, 





And our lar American 
VILLAGE CARTS, the 
latter the most perfect and 


7? We make our own 
wheels from the best stock, 
sawed by our milis from 
southern hills of Ohio. 
« A Skin of Beauty is a Jo: Forever.” 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER 


Purifies as well as Beautifies. 


free from horse motion, 0 lJ | 
the a 

















will use them, 1 rerommend ‘ Gouraut’ 
least 1 of all the Skin | ht ~ at 
will last months, using ite . 
Subtile removes superfluous t injury to 
the skin. Mux. M. B. T. GOURAUD Sole Prop., 48 


Dealers 


and 

oe . 8, ani gy Also found ip 
N. Y. City, at R. it. Macy's Stern’ hrich's, Ridley's, 
and other Fancy Goods ‘ta ware of base 
imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any 
one selling the same. 


ROE'S IMPROVED PANTOGRAPH. 








; 
Justus Roe, Ex School Commissioner 


Surveyor, | atchogue, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 
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Published monthly. 


*| Can find none better than this journal. 
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Illinois School Journal 


The Best Educational Magazine in the West. 


“THE RYOLUTION OF ‘DOD’.” 


An EpvucaTiIoxvat Story with an Bovcation- 
aL VaLus by WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH, 
will in in the May number of this Journal 
and will continue fora year. An abie and spiris- 
ed expose of educational “ crankism”™ in 
departments. 


“PEDAGOGY POR YOUNG TEACHERS.” 


By Dr. E. C. Hewitt, Pres. of Ilinois State 
Normal University. Nothing better can be found. 
Able Articles on all that Pertains to the 
school and its interests. Quarto, 3 page ma 

zine, $1.50 per year. Send 15 cts. in stamps for 
May number. Address, 
ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAL, 

Normal, Ill. 


INDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
A representative western journal ; has the larg- 
est circulation of any other state educational 





monthly west of the mountains. It is up with the 
latest and best educational thought of the day. 
It has been pronounced “The practical school 
journal of this country.” Price $1.50. Send 


stamps for saiunple oupy and terms to agents. 


‘W. A. BELL, Editor, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


Journal of Educati 
ion. 
NEW ORLEANS LA. 
10 Nos. a year. 36pages. Annual 
Subecription $1. Othannual volume began March '88, 
Gives intelligence of school work, has an in- 
creasing circulation, and offers a good medium 
for communivation with many cultivated teach- 
ers and home circles in Louisiana and adjoining 
States. R. M. Losner & Wa. 0. Rogers, Editors 
ad Proprietors. Address P.0O., Dox 1608, New 
Or eans, La 


The Michigan School Moderator, 
Weekly $2. a Year. 

Michigan teachers do not need to goout of their own 

State for a LIVE JOURNAL. It is endorsed by all of 

the leading Educators of the State, and is constantly 

making additional friends 


Teachers Need It! Pupils Need It! It Should 
be in Every Home. 





Read the notices of commendation, and do not doubt 
longer, but subscribe at once 
From V. B. CocuRa\, State Supt.. of Public Instruc 
tion: It affords me great pleasure to express my ap- 
fation of The Michigan School Moderator and p 
he favorable reception with which it is meeting e 


the hands of the teachers of our state 

m J.M.B.Si.. Supt. Public Schools, Detrolt 
take great pleasure in saying that | consider The Mo 
erator a very practical and valuable Educationa 
Journal, well worthy of hearty support by teachers 
the West. Address, 


WALBRIDGE & PALMITER, 
20 Arcade, Grand Rapids Mich. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


“The Ohio Educational Monthly, always 
an exceilent journal, now ranks way up among 
the monthlies. * * * * We know of po educa- 
tional journal in the United States that is its 
superior.”"—Pacific School Journal. 


THE OWIO EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 


—AND— 

NATIONAL TEACHER, 
The Oldest Educational Macazine Now Pub- 
lished in America. 

and Improved, now contains fifty per 
cent. more reading matter than formerly. 
One Uniform Price, $1.50 a Year. 
Address, 


SAMUEL FINDLEY, 


Eprror and PusLIsHER, Akron, O- 


Southern Education. 
THE EXPONENT OF WHICH IS THE 


THE TENNESSEE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Edited by Leon TrovsapAue, Late Supt. Public 
Instruction in Tennessee, 
Advertisers desiring a medium through which 

to reach the 


SOUTHERN TEACHER 

It com 
tains 24 pages, 12x16 inches, printed on an extra 
quality of tinted book paper. Acknowledged to 
be the handsomest Educational Journal in the 








& | United States. 


Circulates Throughout the Southwest. 
Advertising Rates and Circulation given by 


WHEELER & OSBORN, Publishers, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


DO YOU WANT 


A Sample Copy of the 
EDUCATIONAL REVIEW? 
Send Postal Card to 


Palm, Kennedy & Co., 
116 Market &t., Pittsbursh, Pa. 


To Advertisers. 


In otvertis in school journals, do not omit 
trying the SCHOOL HERALD, the only school 











MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Say 





journal that papper its cla m to a wide circula- 
tion by unquestionable proof—a post-office certi- 
flicate showing average a The widest 
circulation of cog sepeet journal in the west. 
Terms low. Address, 


W. IL. CHASE 








0) aj H. RUSHTON, 
ining , Canton, N. Y. 
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Menee’s & Co., West Troy, MY. 


School Herald Office, Chicago, I11, 
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Vumaer Newsparer Loca, I?ems.-— 
Benjamin Bandanna sent us six éars of 
cotn yésterday ; they were as long as any 
of his ears.—Peter Peonk’s boy fired off a 
fige cracker and it started off Mr. Peonk’s 
horse on a trot, to the amusement of the 
spectators on the street.—Miss Lavina Un 
derstool has gone to Communipaw on a 
visit.—John Heavens has accepted a po- 
sition as assistant at Mr. Theodore Boye- 
son's blacksmith shop.—Peter Piper ab- 
breviates cupillary tubes with celerity at 
his tousorial palace.--We were very pleased 
to receive a call from Mr. Johnny Quag- 
mire; he has accepted a responsible position 
on the New York Evening Post. [He re- 
moves the ashes from the furnace].—Mr. 
Job Coffin, the gentlemanly undertaker, 
will bury any one desiring his services 
with celerity and despatch.—New pota- 
toes is in n.arket.--Mrs. Balinda VanBlun- 
derbuss favored us with a box of wedding 
cake yesterday.—We have received from 
the fair authoress a copy of her book, 
* Harmattan or Sirocco ?” It is thrilling 
beyond description, and surpasses any- 
thing G. Eliot ever wrote.—The Columbia 
brass band favored us with a_ serenade 
yesterday.—Mi«s Cohen, our model tailor’s 
daughter, has a new bonnet ; the same is 
very much admired.—Jones’s ice cream is 
the best.—Eachange. 

————-++-o 
The Profession a Unit. 


Mr. C. H. DRAPER, of No. 223 Main Street. 
Worcester, Mass., volunteers the following :— 

** Having occasion recently to use a remedy for 
kidney diseaze, I applied to my druggist, Mr. D, 
B. Williams, of Lincoln Square, this city, and 
requested him to furnish me the best kidney 
medicine that he knew of, and he handed mea 
bottle of Hunt's Remedy, stating that it was con- 
sidered the best because he had sold many bottles 
of it to his customers in Worcester, and they 
all sbeak of it in the highest terms, and pro- 
nouxce it alwaysreliable. I took the bottle home 
and commenced taking it, and find that it does 
the work effectually ; and I am pleased to recom- 
mend to all who have kidney or liver disease the 
use of Hunt's Remedy, the sure cure.” 

April 11, 1883. 





We All Say So. 


Mr. GrorGe A. BurpDErt, No. 165 Front Street, 
Worcester, Mass., has just sent us the following, 
directly to the point :— 

“Being afflicted with ailments to which all 
humanity is subject sooner or later, I read care- 
fully the advertisement regarding the remarkable 
curative powers of Hunt's Remedy, and as it 
seemed to apply to my case exactly, 1 purchased 
a bottle of the medicine at Jannery’s drug store 
in this city, and having used it with most bene- 
ficial results in my own case. My wife and son 
also commenced its use, and it has most decided- 
ly improved their health, and we shall continue 
its use in our family under such favorable 
results.” 

April 17, 1883. 


Druggist’s Evidence. 

Grorce W. Hotcoms, druggist, 129 and 131 
Congress Street, Troy, N. Y., writes April 7, 
1883 :— 

“Tam constantly selling Hunt’s Remedy for 
diseases of the kidneys, liver. bladder, and uri- 
nary organs, to my trade and friends, and find 
that it gives general sati-faction to all who 
use it.” 
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A sTory is told of a woman at Newton, 
N.J., who wanted to keep up appear- 
ances, and who was often thwarted in 
this by an innocent and matter-of-fact 
daughter. One day, when a visitor was 
— resent at table, the woman said’ to her 

ughter, ‘‘ where are all our knives?” 
** Here they are, both of them” was. the 
astounding reply. 

‘* Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile 
= cured my severe headache.” Mrs. A 

ressler, Milton, Pa. 
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NEW ESSAYS AND TESTIMONIALS 


ON THE VALUE OF 


RAW FOOD 


From Medical Societies and Physicians. 


From the Peoria, Iil., Medical Monthly, July, 1881. 
We have used Murdock’s faquid Food in a number of cases of debility, and where the stomach 
food ; in some cases, in to death. 
The results have been all and mure than we expected. Wet 


was unable to retain any kind 
worth to every one.—EbDITOR. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


will cure as well pyevent CHRONIC DISEASES, as it can be retained by the mee when so weak as 


to refuse water, It will make blood faster than all 
of Beef, Mutton, and Fruits, condensed 
nutrition without the 


rule Pain te a prayer of a nerve for healthy b 

“y- = blond: Neuralgi 

uced whee: the body.”’ 
een. * Neural 


deficient in nutrient material.”’ 


* DIABETES.—If food can be taken in sufficient quantity and assimilated, which undergoes no 
reserved ; if not, he pemsgees 


saccharine transformation, the diabetes is 


“It is not the ay swallowe’, it is the amount 
in the blood, and from it tae nutrition of the carved tins tiss 


more the blood, we can improve the 
In genes use in the United States Navy Hos 
Asylums, Washingtonian Homes, and by all ph 


many fold, and being free of insoluble matter, furnishes 
he labor.of digestion ; and on sufficient nutritious food that is available does 
one’s health depend, as nutrition is the first law of nature. 


WHAT IS PAIN. 


ralge Diat from Dr. J. Milner Fothergill’s (of the Royal Gellege of Physicians) the work on Neu- 
Diabetes, Indigestion, Biliousness, Gout, Rheumat: 

lood.”” ** an is like most pain, 

ia is intimately iaked w'th the presence of poisons ir the bins 

“ At other times the offspring of simple ansemia, mere bloodiess- 

ja pain tells of unhealthy blood,—biood either containing a positive poison or itself 


cians that 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 


EXTRACTS 


the 
nk i 


tients were 
needs but a trialt> prove its 


reparations or food known. It is a raw extract 


er for 
mineral, 


which is to ee the measure of actual 
blood is fed enh the food we eat. 
tissue.’ 


itals, ae at all Hospitals, Infants and Insane 
have tried it. 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


and ayoce 
advantages 


nowhere 
C else to be 
here 


in 
















Square, 


co TO 


White Mountains 


VIA. THE 
PROVIDENCE’ LINE. 


Steamers, 
RHODE ISLAND and 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Leave Pier 29 N.R., daily, (except Sundays,) 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN EXPRESS, with parlor 


cais, leaves steamer landing, Providence, at 6 
A.M.; runs through to Fabyan’s WITHOUT 


CHANGE. 

via. this line will en 4, full night’s 
rest, have — le time for Breakfast at Provi- 
cone dine at Plymouth, and arrive at etal 8 
early in afternoon. Send for Tourist-book 


F. W. POPPLE, 
General Passenger Agent. 
177 West St., New York 


PEOPLE’S LINE BOATS 
FOR ALBANY, 


Saratoga, Sharon Springs, Richfield Springs, 
Lake George, Manchester, North Adams, 
and all Points North and West, 


DREW AND ST. JOHN, 


Will leave Pier No. 41, North River, South Side 
of Canal Street, Every Week Day, at 6 P. M. 


THROUGH TICKETS sold at all princi 
hotels and ticket-offices; at the office on 
ales Se ae boats ; at N. Y. Transfer Co., 
offices, No. 944 Broadway, No. 736 Sixth Avenue, 
and No. 4 Court 8t., Brooklyn. Rooms warmed. 
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N. Frebit te checked thro to destinati 
hit reoclved until time nf dep ure, a 
W. W. EVERETT, President. 





‘MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
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J UST PUBLISILED! 


A History of the 
ETEW “S7ORK 


Swale Teaches? Assisting, 


With Sketches of its Presidents and 
Other Prominent Educators. 


By HYLAND C. KIRK. 


This volume gives a history of the rise and 
progress of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, shows its action at each meeting, s ond the 
connection between its acts and i - ga 
iation is traced. The teachers wil i of 
such a volume, for it shows that the Association 
has had a notable history. Every one who is or 
has been interested in the schools of New York 
will want this book. Only a limited number have 
been printed; no plates were made. When this 
edition is gone it is quite imprupable that an- 
other will ever be prin leachers in every 
State will wish to know what has been done by 
the New York State Teachers’ Association, and 
oe i the only work that will give the infor- 
mation. 


Handsomely bound in paper, with illustrat- 
ed cover, aud portraits of 30 of the dis- 
tinguished educators of N.Y, State. 
Price, 50 cents, Sent post-paid, on 
receipt of Price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York, 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Song Treasures. 


—-NO. 1.— 


For Schools, T hers, I 
Normal Schools. 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG. 


Editor of the ScHooL, JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ 
INsTTruTE, Ete. 


PRICK, 10 CENTS. 
Song Treasures is designed to supply the w- 
ing demand for bright, cheerful oe 8 ora 
adapted to the use in Schoo!s, and Teachers’ 
tutes. Each number consists of 16 pages of songs 
set to music, with a handsome cover, on which 
are printed the words of a number of other 
familiar song and hymns. Discount for quantity. 
Send 10 cents for sampie copy to 


&. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Piace, N. ¥. 


Bind Your Journals.|* 


A large number of reprde w he 
for bin rn 80 bined hed one te 
every week, an andy refer to, 
had made a very y and 
bound in dark olive areoe cloth, of a 
shade, witha plain but very hantisome side stamp 
nD gold It is the ad ang h binder we have 3 4 


darabie wneud fur the Det in Ue, and wt anes 
a country, Th cone 

papers e country: 

binder is 

bound, we send it 

lighted with it. Address, 


at L. KELLOGG &  C0., 
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COLLEGE, NEWARE, N. J. 

20 minutes of New York, More positions for grady 
ates than all other schools of this character combine, 
Life scholarship $40, Write for circulars. 


1803 FAIRFIELD SEMINARY. 1883 
Refitted and tee a full faculty it has 
first rate advan’ Seve courses of stud 
—~ . ul "opportunitics ‘in classical, commerc 
art departments. At the ont 
the fa fall te = September 4, a teachers’ class wi = 
formed to which those q fied will be atmnttted ™ 
— oo pee Saeme at 
, Washing, f room, fui 

$52.75. To members of teachers’ ¢ 
rticulars or a circular 





eeks f 
and tuition only 
$44.75. For 
van Potten 


J. 
. M., Principal, urular address; Rev. County, N.Y. 


Wellesley y 





{ . 
alen 


School 
sl Philsdetphis 


Established last year in the large 

Mansion, 2027 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Has met with such success as to require an addi 

tional building. The = of Wellesley College 

governs the managem: 

Pupils are fitted for = College. 

ay for @ and Day Scholar 

jaw ad Lewy to either of the undersigned, who 

ish Circulars of Terms, etc. 

Terms begins September 26th. 


ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Principal, 
2027 Chestnut Street. 


Rev. J. RUSSELL MILLER, D. D., 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Of the Board of Advisers. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1883. The NEW CALENDAR of the 18%, 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY of ,MUSIO 


Beautifully IMustrated. 64 Fy T FREE to 
yourself and i, frien nd names and | addresses 


IRJEE, Franklin y hag Mass 
The ne Lavoe and best usic. , re 
Art School,and HOM E Sor young ladies inthe world 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Established Twenty-One Years A; The first in the 
country to furnish a complete college education for 
women ; also has pre tory and — courses, and 
schools of music an an astronomical 
observatory, a chemica laboratory, ,& separate build- 
ing for music and Cy my in dieffrent de 
nts of science, a Ifbrary x 4 14.000 volumes, and 
m Professors and pte nom. aw 4 teachers. Funds for the 
aid of deserving studen Catalogue sent by W. L 

DeaX, Registrar. 8S. L. CALDWELL, D.D dent. 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc 
conten] posers os its Bang in its new and ele- 
gantly furnished ding, 58 W. 55th St., where 
pupils, aba nas tater ee eenal 
classes for which they are prepared, and tuition 
will be reckoned from the time of entrance. 
While a full and col te course is re 
commended, yet one practi and elective may 
be taken at the — of parent or pupils. Special 
atteation bY siven musie and the modern lan 

for ¢ a or 


rticulars at the 
Soilege, ora at the a % 4 


e President, 4 
BURCHARD. 
AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEG EOS, 63 Bowery, 
cor. Canal; “L”’ —— (Established 1 
"a Uptown 1313 Broadway, 34th 8t., 
open 9 A. f., till 10 P.M. Young 
and Boys, taught Bookeeping, 


hem 
tee Sreschees Ww $3, monthly. 
tic and Writing $10, quarterly, Short 


Arithme 
hand $10. Backward persons ra idly advanced in 
private rooms. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 
This renowned Music aa offers os accumu: 
1 

















Men, 
MRadimental and 
dence and all Eng- 








ul opers- 








entrance. 
“— N. MM SRISWOLD, President. 


WANT 1000 me nr BOOK AGENTS 
seen pe og TS a aes Bot ‘, 


‘OUR ‘WILD “INDIANS. 


pe kya ' A ws Gras 
fat ee M eminent Src ates as the mt 
book ever written. It 7 


bike wiki fre, 
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Manufacture there Oplgbrated, Chimes 
gh es aie 


@1 Park Place, N.¥, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


~—eeeeersersn 20 02 2 20 0 2 2 2 0 2 02 2 2S PE EO 
~~ 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to coll families su: 
perior Profi ~" Tutors 


‘essors, 
Governesses for every department of instruc- 
ra good schools to parents. Call 


op or 
EPULTON, 
merican and Foreign 
23 Union Square, Now tock 


ABLE AND ACCOMPLISHED 
Seo 





nesses, 
Families g¢ing abecad or $0 the coun 


try ploving 
ited. ant ba lo: 
V chess, Ly a te tendhvess Gadd Gant o sup E - 


E. ee MIRIAM COYRIERE & "CO., 
31 East 17th St., (Union Square). N.Y. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
Established 1873. 


aes To Bg. Rope Schools and Families with 
— iy Fouchers with Positions 

> su) 
To Bell and Rent 


es. 
. To Advertise Schools cele eal tiieaines eachers. 
Saseenaeeee and Assist Parents 





5. To Give 


ip Selecting 
Teachers yo Positions should send 
on Blank. Pinckney’s 


1882 Hoth aoe 
Jane. PINC Cc 
Domestic Building, B’dway and 14th 8t., N.Y 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American and European 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Su le with th lieges, Schools, and 
Pauuilies with — horougbly compere ~~ ty 





Princi broad 
or to the aL. yr ™ suited with superior 
and Governesses. ion 


Tutors, oo PROF, LG 
or address OF, LEGEND RE, bth Ss Year. = 
Sen 


bet. 28th 
N.B, —Reanttnd Real Peal Batate Dinectory as 
and Europe. 





LHE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


Still needs many teachers to fill the vacancies 
that are coming in daily. 
; WHAT OUR | PATRONS SAY : 


I have ya J your 
agency can Ican <— mopent t in seroneer ¢ terms a ome 


our 
bw 4 m ptit Spehall Roca be Ww yaa. 
Principal Pog hook Be Beaver, Beaver Co., Sep- 
vember 





« wa months of ee ieee Soeeeiae in four other 
agencies, early in season, 
and Iinenediate watndermatien which enabled 
me to secure & lucrati . 

prompt and efficient 


manly manager 0: ‘ 
reau to recommend om suitable and cempetent - 
didates.”"—Ra’ Medina 


Jr., Princ’ 
Academy, M i.¥. September 18, 1 
.. yy? application form and lists of testimo- 


L. B. 1s, 
Alieotwan. Pa. 


moar ee «Chicano, a. ss meeye tS Times 
w able Superin- 
iatente, Ge Grade ‘Teas! here and Bicctalista, w ith 
good positions fn the ae coy and south- 
ern states for the ensuing wer, ubdlic -. 
private schools. Great TS 
in music, art, and ' mguages Pr Ann Pag 


Rev. Father Wilds’ 


SIPERMNOS. 


pa Bev. ee Wi 
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WAIT 


THIS 
TRADE- where 
MARK WRAPPER. 


CLYCERINE 


paler Pome . fy apes having a 

Temarkable affinity for the skin. The only article 

yet known to chemistry that will penetrate the skin 
WITHOUT INJURY. 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, 


Eradicates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth Patches, Black Worms, Impurities 
and Discolorations of every kind, either 
within or upon the skin. It renders the skin pare, 
clear, healthful and brilliant, creating « com- 
plexion which is neither artificial nor temporary, but 
atonce beautiful and permanent in its beauty. 
IT CURES (almost instantly) Sunburn, 

’ Prickly Heat, Chapped, 
Rough or Chafed Skin. In fact, its results 
upon all diseases of the skin are wonderful. It never 
faile. Use also PEARL'S WHITE GLYCERINE 
SOAP. It makes the skin sc soft and white. 

ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 





THE AGONIES OF BILIOUS COLIC, 
THE INDESCRIBABLE PANGS OF CHRONIC INDI. 
GESTION, THE DEBILITY AND MENTAL STUPOR 
RESULTING FROM A COSTIVE HABIT, MAY BE 
CERTAINLY AVOIDED BY REGULATING THE SYS- 
TEM WITH THAT AGREEABLE AN!) REFRESHING 
STANDARD PREPARATION, TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT. 
DRUGGISTS. 





HAY-FEVER-. * 
For twenty-five years I have 
been severely atmotes with Hay- 
Fever. W intensely 
ok y's Cream 
— YY the Met was marvel- 


J ie wuleons tae the 
An pot Sesaveniass and have 


a return attack. It isa 
pertect cure Wau. T. CARR, Pres- 
yterian Pastor, Elizabeth, N. J. 


A! Ba» wit — manne 
ive catarrha 


. Ty. thy secre- 
tions. ie. “Tete inflammation, 
protects the membranal linings 
of the head from colds; com- 
bores heais the sores and re- 
ee pe —_ and 

are 


CREAM BALM. 3 Pealined ya te a oo w applications. 
Gnequatfea for cold tn the heed. 

to use. Send forcireular. 50 cents a pack 
Owego,N.Y 


Agreeable ‘ 
age, by mail orat druggists. ELY BRoTuErs, 
DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORBS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK 








and Favorite Prescription. 





Dr. Benson's New Remedy 


SCROFULA TENDER ITCHINGS, 
and PIMPLES on all parts of the bedy. 
It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; removes 
tanand freckles, and is the BEST toilet dressing IN 
THE WORLD. Elegantly putup, TWO bottles in 
one package, consisting of both internal and exter. 
nal treatment, 

All first class druggists have it. Price $1. per package. 













18 UNPAILING 
AND INFALLIBLE 


ee 


DE cuRtNe CURING 


Epileptic Fits, 
VIN Spasms, yee 
Sickness, Convul- 


sions, RV tus Dence, Alcoholism, 

Opium ee Seminal Weakness, Im- 

potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Biood Diseases. 





HI 


[i 


















































PROCURABLE AT ALL | fre 


Putrine THines Away.—The children 
should be trained to put their things 


away in an orderly manner and in the 
assigned places. There should be a closet 
or a set of shelves for the children, and 
each should have his or her place to which 
his right should be protected. Thus the 
good mother saves trouble for herself, 
and, which is more important in every 
good mother’s mind, saves trouble for 
her boys and girls, who will carry the 
habits of the nursery into the school- 
room, the counting-room, and the parlor ; 
in short, into life. 

——__ + 468 4 __—_ —__ 
ARRESTING THE PROGRESS OF CON- 
SUMPTION AND HOLDING THE 

DISEASE IN CHECK. 
The action of Compound Oxygen in arresting 
Se be pongnens of _—1- +X and holding the 
check mn very marked under 
ao Treatment. The following is one of many 
cases : 
“ WENTWORTH, N. S., July 28th, 1882. 
Drs. STARKEY & PaLeEN. Dear Sire:—I have 
been using Compound Oxygen about eleven months 
wtth good results. Uther remedies had faited; 
physicians gave me no encouragement, and seeing 
your advertisement I resolved to try it, but only 
asanexperiment. When I had used it a few 
weeks a decided improvement was apparent. 
Night sweats, vomiting after meals, raising of 
blood and other threatening symptoms were soon 
brought under control. estion improved ; 
~, a ite became guod, indeed, my whole system 
tn undergo a change for ‘the better during 
the f first three weeks. cate the time that has 
intervened the above symptoms have 
been held in check. J am much better at the pres* 
ent wri‘ing than I was a yea smote It tg with feel 
ings of gratitude that I oe ya dge the great and 
unexpected benefit d from your Treatment. 
1 am not well I do not ex t to get well, as one 
of my lungs is considerably broken, but your 


Treatment, by controlling and holding in check 
my worst symptoms, will certainly r yelone life 
indefinitely. 


Our “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,”" contain 
ing a history of the discuvery and mode + action 
this remarkab'e curative — and a ~.% 
cures in sumption, 
chitis, Sane, ete., anc 
chronic sent 
<h 7 & PALEN, 1109 and 


record of surpris 
tarrh, Neuralgia, 
a ng’ range 


Address 
ti Girard 8t., 





> 

IF the sense of the ridiculous is one side 
of an impressible nature, it is very well : 
but if that is all there is in a man he had 
better have been an ape, and stood at the 
head of his profession at once. 





a es ——- 

The gioomy fears, the desponding views, the 
weariness of soul that —t -y fey n of, would 
often disappear were the >: made pure and 

healthy before reaching the delicate vessels of 
the brain. Ayer's rilia purifies and vi'al 
izes the bluod; and thus conduces to health of 
body and sanity of mind. 
Si A 

JosH BILLINGS ON LAUGHING. —Anatom- 
7 konsidered, laffing iz the sensashun 
of pheeling good all over, and showing it 
principally in ove spot. Morally konsid 
ered, it iz the next best thing tew the Ten 
Commandments. Genuine laffing iz the 
vent of the soul, the nostrils of the heart, 
and iz jist az necessary for helth and hap- 
piness az spring water iz for a trout. 











STINGING irritation, inflammation, all Kidney 
Comrlaints, cured by “Buchu-paiba.” $1. 
+ 

“Father.” said Ralph, “I know 
why your hair is gray and your whiskers 
are not gray.” “* Why?” “ Because your 
whiskers are twenty or twenty-five years 
younger than your hair.” 
+> + —- 

** T had epileptic fits for sixteen years,” 
writes John Keithly, of Principio. Md. 
**Samaritan Nervine cured me.” $1.50 
at druggists. 

Mrs Frances Hodges Burnett, author 
of ** That Lass o° Lowrie’s,” being asked 
how to write a novel, replied: ‘ You 
must first have pen, ink and paper.’ 
This information will surprise many peo- 
ple who havn't devoted much thought to 
the matter. 








Dr. Benson’s Skin-cure consists of in- 
ternal and external treatment, and con- 
tains no poisonous drugs. 


ScIENTIFIO explorers have just discov- 
ered in old Jerusalem the walls and foun- 
dations of what is supposed to have been 
a mammoth circus building. The absence 
of peanut shells may throw some doubt 
on the character of the discovery. 


Aver's Agus Cups. when used according to di- 
ections, ye gh 5 eradicate ~— = 











ny ; Chil Pover, I a Re. 
er e, BD 

te Mu berare and disorders of the 
liver. it The ex tis a safe ad 
will cost you nothing aw ae 








A MAN named Dunlop asked the noted 
wit, Theodore Hook, to make a pun upon 
his name. *“ Well,” was the response, 


*‘just lop off the last syllable, and its 
+| Dup.” 








+e > 


Stores health and vigor, cufes dyspepsia.” $1. 








MBS, LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYN, MABS.,. 


of Woman '¢ the Hope of the Race. 
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E. PINKHAM'S 
VEGETADLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Core 
for all these -alniul Complaints and Weakwesse 
seo common to our beat [emule pepulation, 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com . 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera . 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequem® , 
Spinal Weakness, aud is particularly adapted to tbe - 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterusin , 
an early stage of development. The tendency toca, 
cerous humors thereis checked very speedily by iteasa | 

It removes faintness, fatulency, destroysall craving , 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach | 
It cures Bloating, Ueadaches, Nervous Trostration, _ 
General Debility, Sieeplessness, Depression and Indj . 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight , 
and backache, isalways permancntiy cured Ly ite use 

38 will at all times and under all circumstances actin , 
harmony with the laws that govern (he femaic system 

For the cureof Kictney Complaints of either sex this . 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETAPLE ©OO™M: . 
POUND is prepared at 03 and 25 Western Avenus, 
Lgun, Mass. Price @i. Six bottiesfor $5. Sent by mall , 
im the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on, 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mre Pinkham, 
freely answers al! letters of inquiry. Send for pamph». 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper 


No famity should be without L YDIA & PINKRAING? 
LIVER PILIA. Toey cure P 7 
and torpidity of the liver. % cents per p box. 

os Sold by all  Soageaae = lie 


A-Great-Problem. 


TAKE ALL THE 


Kidney & Liver 


Medicines, 


BLOOD 


PURIFIERS, 


RHEUMATIC 


Remedies, 


Dyspepsia 


And Indigestion Cures, 


Aue, Fever, 


And Billious Specifics, 


Brain & Nerve 


Force Revivers, 


Great Health 


Retorers, 
IN SHORT, TAKE ALL THE BEST qualj- 
ties of all these, and the best qualities of all 
the best Medicives of the World and you will 
find that HOP BITTERS have the best cure- 
tive qualities and powers of all concentrated 
in them, and that they will cure when any or 
re- | Sil of these, singly or combined, fail. A thor- 
ough trial will give positive proof of this. 
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Announcement . 





Messrs. D, APPLETON & CO. take pleasure in announcing that they have 
nearly ready for publication a new edition of their ‘‘ Primer” of Physiology, revised 
with special section reference to its adaptation to the wants of public schools. 

This is one of the well-known series of ‘‘ Science Primers.” 

ivly in the addition of a brief practical treatise on Hygiene, and a special section 
onthe nature of Alcohol, and its effects on the human system. 

The whole treatise is thoroughly scientific, though elementary. 

Parties desiring such a book for school use are respectfully invited to communi- 


cate with, 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Its revision consists 


important An 





nouncements. 








NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Two Book. Se rie; 





‘WHITE'S NEW ARITHMETICS, wo Book Series. 





NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. 











THALHEIMER’S GENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 





KIDD’S NEW 


ELOCUTION. 








GREGORY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





ARTHUR COOPER, | 


Sena for Catalogues and Prive Lists, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., 


WILLIAM BAKER, 
Bond Street, New York City. 


AGENT oa 











COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 











MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°28 Chestnut St 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA, 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE’3 New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD’S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. a 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 








CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


*“*We.do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scraping en ey so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as t be learned otherwise 
easily and Se ogg A a y* year.”’--MILTON. 


Hor Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, vy, Htomer" 8 * Tiiad, Gospel of St. John, 
and Xen A. $2.25. 

Wo "8 Mcal and essive Latin Gram- 
“ur ; adapted te the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
of to all other ner epmtemns. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Sta auomhers, Frost’s American 

ee agg x School Histories, Lane 3 


istories, Manesca’s French Series, etc 
EF" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


THE STORY of IDA 


WITH PREFACE BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


John Wiley & Sons, 


Astor Place, New York, 


Publish “This Simply True” memorial, illustrated 
with a beautiful peseaets, in the following styles: 
12mo, laid paper, boards, yncut, - $0.50 
cloth extra, uncut, 








4to, heavy paper, boards, | unc cut. . 150 
have brought you only “one drawing to-dlay—it is 
the ast sleep mw bien she waked on earth, of 


a young Florentine girl who had brought heaven down 
to earth as truly as ever saint of old, while she lived, 
and of whom even [, who never saw her, cannot 

nore that she isdead.”—John Ruskin, in ‘Art of Eng- 


* Let it be noted with thankful reverence that this ts 
the story of a Catholic girl, written by a Protestant 
one, yet the two of them eo united in the truth of the 
Christian faith 
absolutely unconscious of any difference in the forms 
or letter of their religion.— from Preface of J. Ruskin. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 

ing Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s G try and Trig try. 
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